


Action, thought, motive and knowledge are the immediate or remote causes 
which produce all physical results. THE ZODIAC. 
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KARMA. 


IL. 


HERE are four kinds of karma. There is the karma of 
knowledge or spiritual karma; mental or thought karma; 
psychie or desire karma; and physical or sex karma. 
Though each karma is distinct in itself, all are related to 

each other. The karma of knowledge, or spiritual karma, ap- 
plies to the spiritual man in his spiritual zodiac.’ This is the 
karma of knowledge, cancer-capricorn (95-vf). Mental or 
thought karma applies to the mental man in his mental zodiae 
and is of leo-sagittary (Q-7Z ). Psychic or desire karma applies 
to the psychic man in his psychie zodiae and is of virgo-secorpio 
(1y-11,). Physical or sex karma applies to the physical man of 
sex in his physical zodiae and is of libra (). 

Spiritual karma has to do with the karmie record which an 
individual, as well as the world, has brought over from the prev- 
ious to the present manifestation, together with all that pertains 
to man in his spiritual nature. It covers the entire period and 
the series of reincarnations in the present world system until he, 
as an immortal individuality, has freed himself from all thoughts, 





‘See THE WORD, vol. 5, p. 5. We have frequently reproduced and so often spoken 
of Figure 3( that it will be necessary only to refer to it here. 
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actions, results of and attachments to action in every one of the 
manifested worlds. A man’s spiritual karma begins at the sign 
eancer (oS), where he appears as a breath in the world system 
and begins to act according to his past knowledge; this spiritual 
karma ends at the sign capricorn (V§), when he has attained his 
full and complete individuality after having earned his freedom 
from and risen above the law of karma by fulfilling all its re- 
quirements. 

Mental karma is that which applies to the development of 
the mind of man and to the uses which he makes of his mind. 
Mental karma begins in the ocean of life, leo (), with which 
the mind acts, and ends with the complete thought, sagittary 
( Z), which is born of the mind. 

Mental karma is related to the lower, physical world by de- 
sire and to the spiritual world by man’s aspiration. The mental 
world, is the world in which man really lives and from which his 
karma is generated. 

Psychic or desire karma extends through the world of forms 
and desires, virgo-scorpio (ny-11). In this world are contained 
the subtle forms, which give rise to and furnish the impulses 
which cause all physical action. Here are concealed the under- 
lying tendencies and habits which urge the repetition of physical 
actions and here are determined the feelings, sentiments, emo- 
tions, desires, lusts and passions which are the movers to physi- 
eal action. 

Physical karma is directly related to the physical body of 
man as a man of sex, libra (+). In the physical body are con- 
centrated the dregs of the other three kinds of karma. It is the 
balance in which the accounts of past actions are worked out and 
adjusted. Physical karma applies to and affects man as to his 
birth and family connections, the health or ailments, the span 
of the life and the manner of the death of the body. Physical 
karma limits the action and prescribes the tendencies and mode 
of action of a man, his business, social or other positions and re- 
lations, and at the same time the physical karma offers the 
means by which the tendencies are changed, the mode of action 
nnproved and the dregs of life revivified and transubstantiated 
by the one who is the actor in the physical body and who con- 
sciously or unconsciously adjusts and balances the seales of life 
in his body of sex. 

let us examine more particularly into the workings of the 
four kinds of karma. 
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PHYSICAL KARMA, 


Physical karma begins with birth into this physical world; 
the race, country, environment, family and the sex, are deter- 
mined entirely by the previous thoughts and actions of the ego 
who incarnates. The parents of whom it is born may be old 
friends or bitter enemies. Whether its birth be attended by much 
rejoicing or opposed even with preventatives, the ego comes into 
and inherits its body to work out old antagonisms and to renew 
old friendships and assist and be assisted by old friends. 

3irth into unecongenial, galling surroundings, such as are 
attended by obseurity, poverty or squalor, is the result of past 
oppression of others, of having subjected them to or suffered 
them to be in like conditions, or of laziness of body, indolence of 
thought and slothfulness in action; or such a birth is the result 
of the necessity to live under adverse conditions by the overcom- 
ing and mastery of which alone strength of mind, of character 
and of purpose, is attained. Usually those who are born in what 
are called good or bad conditions are suited to the conditions and 
surroundings. 

A fine piece of Chinese embroidery may be simple to look at 
and distinct in the outlines of its objects and colors, yet when one 
comes to look more closely into the details, he begins to marvel 
at the intricate windings of the threads which form the design, 
and at the delicate blending of the colors. Only after patient 
study he may follow the windings of the threads according to the 
design and be able to appreciate differences in the shades of the 
eolor scheme by which contrasting colors and tints are brought 
together and made to show harmonies and proportions of color 
and form. So we see the world and its people, nature in her 
many active forms, the physical appearance of men, their actions 
and habits, all seeming natural enough; but upon examination 
into the factors which make up race, environment, features, habits 
and appetites of a single man, we find that like the piece of em- 
broidery, he seems natural enough as a whole, but wonderful and 
mysterious as to the manner in which all these factors are 
worked together and harmonized in the formation of a thought, 
the windings of many thoughts, and the consequent actions which 
determined the sex, form, features, habits, appetites and birth of 
a physecial body into the family, country and environment in 
which it appezars. It would be difficult to follow all the windings 
of the threads of thought and the delicate shadings and colorings 
of the motives which gave character to the thoughts and actions 
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and produced healthy, diseased or deformed bodies, bodies with 
peculiar, striking, or ordinary features, bodies tall, short, broad, 
or slender, or bodies limp, mushy, heavy, sluggish, hard, brutish, 
well rounded, angular, fulsome, attractive, repulsive, magnetic, 
active, elastic, awkward, or graceful, with wheezy, piping, shrill 
or full, deep-toned and sonorous voices. While all the causes 
producing any or several of these results may not be seen or 
understood at once, yet the principles and rules of thought and 
action which produce such results may be. 

Physical actions produce physical results. Physical actions 
are caused by habits of thought and modes of thinking. Habits 
of thought and modes of thinking are caused either by the in- 
stinctual promptings of desire, or by the study of systems of 
thought, or by the presence of the divine. As to which mode of 
thinking is operative is determined by one’s motive. 

Motive is caused by the far-reaching, deep-seated knowledge 
of the ego. Spiritual or worldly knowledge are the causes of 
motive. Motive gives direction to one’s thought. Thought de- 
cides actions, and actions produce physical results. Action, 
thought, motive, and knowledge are the immediate or remote 
‘auses which produce all physical results. Nothing exists in the 
domain of nature that is not the effect of these causes. They 
are simple in themselves and easily followed where all of the 
prineiples involved work harmoniously to produce a given phys- 
ical result; but with the varying degrees of ignorance prevalent, 
immediate harmony does not prevail, and all the principles in- 
volved do not work harmoniously together; hence the difficulty 
in tracing from a physical result all the factors and conflicting 
causes to their sources. 

The birth of a human physical body into this physical world 
is the balance sheet of the indwelling ego as it is brought over 
from the previous life. It is his physical karma. It represents 
the physical balance due him in the karmie bank and the bills out- 
standing against his physical account. This applies to all things 
pertaining to physical life. The physical body is the concen- 
trated deposits of past actions which bring health or disease, 
with moral or immoral inclinations. What is called heredity of 
the body is only the medium, the soil, or coin, through which and 
by which the physical karma is produced and paid. The birth of 
a child is at once like the cashing of a check due the parents, and 
a draft presented to them in the charge of their child. Birth of 
the body is the budget of credit and debit accounts of karma. 
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The manner in which this budget of karma will be dealt with de- 
pends on the indwelling ego, the maker of the budget, who may 
earry along or change the accounts during the life of that body. 
A physical life may be led in accordance with the tendencies due 
to birth and environment, in which ease the indweller honors the 
requirements of family, position and race, uses the credit which 
these give him and extends the accounts and contracts for similar 
continuing conditions; or one may change the conditions and cash 
all the credit which birth and position give him as the result of 
past works and at the same time refuse to honor the claims of 
birth, position and race. This explains the apparent contradic- 
tions where men seem ill-suited to their positions, where they are 
born in uncongenial surroundings, or are deprived of what their 
birth and position calls for. 

sirth of a congenital idiot is the balancing of the accounts of 
the past actions of many lives, where there are only physical in- 
dulgenees of the appetites and wrong action of the body. The 
idiot is the balance of an account of physical actions which are 
all debts and no credit. The congenital idiot has no bank ac- 
count to draw on because all physical credits have been used up 
and abused; the result is the total loss of the body. There is no 
indwelling self-conscious [ am I, ego, in the body of a congenital 
idiot, as the ego which should have owned the body has lost and 
failed in the business of life and has no physical eapital to work 
with, having wasted and abused his capital and eredit. 

An idiot who becomes such after birth may not have become 
entirely cut off and separated from its ego; but whether or not 
such is the case, one who becomes an idiot after birth arrives at 
that state as the result of former lives of carelessness, sense- 
indulgence, love of pleasure, and dissipation, and where the care 
and cultivation of the mind in connection with the principles of 
right living have been omitted. Such anomalies, as idiots who 
have some one faculty abnormally developed as, for instance, 
one who is idiotic in everything in life other than, say, mathe- 
matics, is one who, as a mathematician, has neglected all bodily 
laws, indulged in the senses, and developed some abnormal ten- 
dency of the sex, but who has carried on his study and devoted 
himself to mathematics. The musical idiot is one whose lives 
have been given up similarly to the senses, but some of whose 
time has been employed nevertheless in the study of music. 

Life in the body has a double purpose: it is a nursery for 
baby egos and a school for the more advanced. As a nursery for 
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the infant mind, it offers means by which the mind may experi- 
ence the conditions and vicissitudes of life in the world. In this 
nursery the classes are graded from the stupid, dull and indolent, 
born in a suitable environment, to the sensitive, light-hearted, 
vivacious, quick-witted, pleasure-loving, idlers of society. All 
grades of the nursery are passed through; each affords its pleas- 
ures and its pains, its joys and its sufferings, its loves and ha- 
treds, its true and its false, and all sought after and inherited 
by the inexperienced mind as a result of its works. 

As a school for the more advanced, life in the world is more 
complicated, and, therefore, more factors enter into the require- 
ments of birth of the more advanced than in the case of the sim- 
ple-minded. There are many requirements of birth in the school 
of knowledge. These are determined by the particular work of 
the present life, which is a continuation or completion of the 
work of the past. Birth by obscure parents in an out of the way 
place, where the necessities of lite are obtained with great difficul- 
ties and much effort, birth in an influential family, well stationed 
and near a large city, birth under conditions which from the start 
throw the ego on its own resources, or birth where the ego enjoys 
a life of ease and afterwards meets with reverses of fortune re- 
quiring it to develop latent strength of character or latent facul- 
ties will provide the opportunities and offer the means neces- 
sary for the work in the world which the ego of that body has to 
perform. Birth, either in the school of knowledge or in the nur- 
sery department, is a payment received and an opportunity to 
be used. 

The kind of the body which is born is the kind of body the 
ego has earned and which is the result of the past works. As to 
whether the new body is diseased or healthy depends on the 
abuse or care which was given to the ego’s past body. If the body 
inherited is healthy it means that the rules of physical health 
have not been disobeyed. A healthy body is the result of obedi- 
ence to the laws of health. If the body is sickly or diseased, that 
is the result of disobedience to or of an attempt to break the 
laws of physical nature. 

A healthy or diseased body is primarily and ultimately due 
to the use or abuse of the sex function. The lawful use of sex 
produces a healthy body of sex (++). The abuse of sex pro- 
duces a body with disease determined by the nature of the abuse. 
Other causes of health and disease are the proper or improper 
use made of food, water, air, light, exercise, sleep and habits 
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of living. So, for instance, constipation is caused by lack of ex- 
ercise, laziness of body, inattention to proper alimentation; 
consumption is eaused by such vegetable foods as cannot be 
digested and assimilated by the body and which cause yeasty 
deposits and fermentation, by cramping and not exercising the 
lungs, and by exhaustion of the vital force; kidney and liver, 
stomach and bowel diseases are also caused by abnormal de- 
sires and appetites, by improper foods, lack of exercise and the 
not drinking of enough water between meals to irrigate and 
cleanse the organs. If tendencies to these disorders exist when 
life is ended, they are brought into or appear later in the 
new life. All such affections of the body as soft bones, bad 
teeth, imperfect sight with drooping, heavy or diseased eyes, 
cancerous growths, are due to the causes mentioned which were 
generated either in the present or in a former life and are man- 
ifested in the present body either from birth or develop later on 
in life. 

Physical traits, habits, features and inclinations, may be 
clearly those of one’s parents and especially so in early youth, 
but primarily all these are due to and expressive of the thoughts 
and inclinations of one’s previous lives. Though these thoughts 
and inclinations may be modified or accentuated by the tenden- 
cies or inclinations of the parents, and though sometimes close 
association causes the features of two or more persons to re- 
semble each other, vet all is regulated by one’s karma. In pro- 
portion to the strength of character and individuality the feat- 
ures and expression will be one’s own. 

The features and form of the body are true records of the 
character which made them. Lines, curves and angles in their 
relation to each other are the written words which the thoughts 
and actions have made. Each line is a letter, each feature a 
word, each organ a sentene?, each part a paragraph, all of 
which make up the story of the past as written by the thoughts 
in the language of the mind and expressed in the human body. 
The lines and features are changed as the mode of thinking and 
action changes. 

All forms of grace and beauty as well as those which are 
grim, ghastly, disgusting and hideous are the results of thought 
put into action. For instance, beauty is expressed in a flower, 
in the coloring and form of a bird or tree, or a girl. The forms 
of nature are the physical expressions and results of thought, 
thought acting on the life matter of the world gives form to the 
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otherwise formless matter, as sound causes fine particles of 
dust to become grouped in definite, harmonious forms. 

When one sees a woman whose face or figure is beautiful 
it does not mean that her thought is as beautiful as her form. 
It is oftentimes quite the reverse. The beauty of most women 
is the elemental beauty of nature which is not the result of the 
direct action of the indwelling mind. When the individuality 
of the mind does not oppose nature in the building up and col- 
oring of the form the lines are well rounded and graceful, the 
form is beautiful to look at, and the features are even and well 
adjusted as the particles which are grouped together in sym- 
metrical regularity by the sound. This is the elemental beauty. 
It is the beauty of the flower, the lily or rose. This elemental 
beauty is to be distinguished from the beauty caused by an in- 
telligent and virtuous mind. 

The beauty of the lily or rose is elemental. It does not in 
itself express intelligence, neither does the face of an innocent 
girl. This is to be distinguished from beauty as the result of 
a strong, intelligent and virtuous mind. Such are seldom seen. 
Between the two extremes of the beauty of elemental innocence 
and of wisdom are faces and forms of innumerable grades of 
homeliness, strength and beauty. When the mind is used and 
cultivated the elemental beauty of face and figure is lost. The 
lines become harder and more angular. Thus we see the differ- 
ence between the features of man and woman. When woman 
begins to use the mind the soft and graceful lines are lost. The 
lines of the face become more severe and this continues during 
the process of the training of her mind, but when the mind is at 
last under control and its forces are wielded skillfully, the 
severe lines are again changed, softened and express the beauty 
of peace winch comes as the result of a cultured and refined 
mind. 

Peculiarly formed heads and features are the results i1m- 
mediate or remote of the action and use of the mind. Bumps, 
bulges, abnormal distortions, angles, and features expressing 
fierce hatred, lamblike frolic, morbid or a natural leve, eupid- 
ity and guile, craft and cunning, miserly secretiveness and in- 
quisitiveness, are all the result of the thought of the ego put 
into physieal actions. Features, form, and the health or dis- 
ease of the body, is inherited as the physical karma which is 
the result of one’s own physical action. They are continued or 
changed as the result of action. 
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The environment in which one is born is due to the desires 
and ambitions and ideals which he has worked for in the past, or 
is the result of that which he has forced upon others and which 
it is necessary for him to understand, or it is a means for the 
beginning of a new line of effort which his past actions have led 
up to. Environment is one of the factors by which physical 
conditions of life are brought about. Environment is not a 
cause in itself. It is an effect, but, as an effect, environment 
often gives rise to causes of action. Environment controls ani- 
mal and vegetable life. At best, it can only affect human life; 
it does not control it. The human body born amidst a certain 
environment is there born because the environment furnishes 
the conditions and factors necessary for the ego and body to 
work in or through. Whereas, environment controls the ani- 
mals, the human being changes his environment according to 
the power of his mind and will. 

The physical body of the infant grows through childhood 
and develops into youth. Its manner of life, habits of body, 
breeding and the education it receives, are inherited as the 
karma of its works and are the eapital with which to work in 
the present life. It enters into business, the professions, trades 
or polities, according to the tendencies of the past, and all of 
this physical karma is its destiny. Not the destiny arranged 
for it by some arbitrary power, being, or by foree of circum- 
stances, but the destiny which is the sum of some of its past 
works, thoughts and motives and is presented to it in the 
present. 

Physical destiny is not irrevocable or unalterable. Phys- 
ical destiny is only the field of action planned by one’s self and 
prescribed by one’s works. The work engaged in must be fin- 
ished before the worker can be freed from it. Physical destiny 
is changed by a changing of one’s thoughts according to a new 
or enlarged plan of action, and in working out the destiny al- 
ready provided. 

While physieal action must be performed in order to pro- 
duee physical karma, yet inaction at a time for action is equal 
to evil action, for by the omission of duties and the refusal to act 
when one should, one brings about unfavorable conditions which 
are the penalties of inaction. No one is nor can be in an envi- 
ronment or position where certain work is inevitable or natural, 
unless physical work has been done or left undone, which pro- 
duced the environment and position. 
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Physical action is always preceded by thought, though it is 
not necessary that a like action must instantly follow a thought. 
For instance, one cannot murder, or steal, or commit any dis- 
honest action without having had thoughts of murder, planned 
to steal or harbored dishonest thoughts. One who thinks of 
murder or theft or of lust will find a way to put his thoughts 
into action. If too cowardly or cautious a nature, he will be- 
come a prey to others’ thoughts, or to the invisible inimical in- 
fluences which may, even against his wish, possess him at some 
eritical time and compel him to perform the kind of act which 
he had thought of as desirable but was too timid to execute. An 
action may be the result of thoughts impressed on the mind 
years before and will be done when the opportunity is offered; 
or an act may be performed in sleep as the result of long 
thought, for instance, a somnambulist may have thought of 
climbing along the eaves of a house, or along a narrow ledge of 
wall, or precipice, to obtain some coveted object, but, knowing 
the danger attending the physical action, he refrained from so 
doing. Days or years may pass before the conditions are ready, 
but the thought so impressed on the somnambulist may cause 
him, when in the sleep-walking state, to put the thought into ac- 
tion and climb dizzy heights and expose the body to dangers 
which ordinarily he would not have risked. 

Physical conditions of the body such as blindness, the loss 
of limbs, lingering diseases producing physical pain, are the 
physical karma as the result of action or inaction. None of 
these physical conditions are accidents of birth, nor chance oc- 
currences. They are the result of desire and thought in physi- 
eal action, which action preceded the result, be it either imme- 
diately or remotely. 

One whose unrestrained desires goad him into wrong sex 
action may transfer some terrible or lasting disease as the re- 
sult of unlawful commerce. Frequently birth, with a body so 
diseased, is due to having inflicted such a malady on another, 
although knowing the possible and probable consequences of the 
action. Such physical result is harmful, but may also be bene- 
ficial. The physical body which is injured and has its health 
impaired, produces suffering and physical pain and distress of 
mind. The benefits to be derived are, that a lesson may be 
learned, and, if learned, will prevent future indiscretions for 
that particular life or for all lives. 

The limbs and organs of the body represent organs or in- 
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strumentalities of great principles, powers and factors in the 
greater world. The organ or instrument of a cosmic principle 
cannot be misused without paying the penalty, for each one has 
these cosmic organs in order that he may put them to physical 
use to benefit himself or others. When these organs are used 
to injure others it is a more serious thing than at first appears: 
It is an attempt to break the laws and to upset the cosmic pur- 
pose or the plan in the universal mind by turning the individual 
against the whole which is the case when one injures another or 
himself, an action which is always punished. 

The hands are the instruments or organs of the executive 
power and faculties. When these organs or faculties are mis- 
used or abused through physical action so as to seriously in- 
terfere witb the rights of other members of the body or are used 
against the bodies or physical interests of others, one is de- 
prived of the use of such a member. For instance, when one 
uses one of his limbs to abuse a physical body, in cruelly kick- 
ing or clubbing another, or in signing of an unjust order, or in 
unjustly and intentionally breaking, or cutting off another’s arm, 
or when one subjects a limb or member of his own body to un- 
just treatment, the limb or member of his body will be lost to 
him either entirely or he may for a time be deprived of its use. 

In the present life the loss of the use of a limb might result 
from slow paralysis, or in a so-called accident, or through the 
mistake of a surgeon. The result will be according to the na- 
ture of the injury inflicted on one’s own or another’s body. 
Immediate physical causes are not the real or ultimate causes. 
They are only the apparent causes. For instance, in the ease of 
one who loses a limb by the unhappy mistake of a surgeon or 
nurse, the immediate cause of the loss is said to be eareless- 
ness or an accident. But the real and underlying cause is some 
past action of the patient, and it is in just payment for the 
same that he is deprived of the use of his imb. <A surgeon too 
‘areless or inattentive of his patients will himself be a patient 
who suifers at the hands of other surgeons. One who breaks 
or loses his arm is one who caused another to suffer a like 
loss. The pain is suffered for the purpose of informing him 
as to how others have felt under similar conditions, to prevent 
him from repeating similar actions, and that he may value 
more the power which may be used through the member. 

Blindness in this life may be the result of many causes in 
former lives such as carelessness, misuse of the sex function, the 
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misuse and exposure to unfavorable influences, or the depriva- 
tion of another of his sight. Former inordinate indulgence of 
sex may produce in this life paralysis of the body or of the 
optic nerve and parts of the eye. Former misuse or abuse of 
the eye as by overtaxing it or neglecting it may also produce 
blindness in the present life. Blindness at birth may be caused 
by having inflicted others with diseases of the sex or by having 
willfuily or carelessly deprived another of his sight. The loss 
of sight is a most serious affliction and teaches the blind one 
the necessity of the care of the organ of sight, causes him to 
sympathize with others under a like affliction and teaches him 
to value the sense and power of sight, so as to prevent future 
afflictions. 

Those who are born deaf and dumb are those who have 
willfully listened to and acted upon lies told by others and who 
have willfully wronged others by lying against them, by bear- 
ing false witness against them and causing them to suffer the 
eonsequences of the lie. Dumbness from birth may have its 
eause in the abuse of sex functions which deprived another of 
virility and speech. The lesson to be learned is truthfulness 
and honesty in action. 

All deformities of the body are afflictions to teach the in- 
dwelling ego to refrain from the thoughts and actions which 
have produced such results and to make it understand and 
value the powers and uses to which the parts of the body may 
be put and to value physical health and physical wholeness of 
the body, so as to preserve it as a working instrument through 
which one may learn readily and attain to knowledge. 

The possession of money, lands, property, is the result of 
actions performed in the present life or, if inherited, is the re- 


sult of past actions. Physieal labor, intense desire, and con- 
tinued thought euided by the motive are the factors by which 
money is obtamed. Aeecordiny to the predominanes of any one 
of ti actors or the proportion in the combination of them 
will depend the amount of moe obtained. Mor instanee, in the 
CASE OF : mawporer Whi re iti @ tnoucht 1S UsSeg and aesire is not 
directed carefully, much physieal labor is recuired to earn 
monev enoueh to eke out a seant existence. As the desire for 


money becomes mere intense and more thought is given to the 
labor the laborer becomes more skilled and able to earn more 
money. When money is the object of desire the thought pro- 
vides the means whereby it may be obtained, so that with much 
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thought and continued desire one acquires the knowledge of 
customs, values, and trade and by putting his knowledge into 
action he accumulates more money by his labor. If money is 
one’s object, thought must be his means, and desire his force; 
wider fields are sought whereby money may be obtained, and 
greater opportunities are seen and taken advantage of. The 
man who has given time and thought and acquired knowledge 
in any field of action may pass an opinion and give a decision 
in a few minutes for which he receives as reward a large sum 
of money, whereas the laborer with little thought may work a 
life time for a comparatively small amount. To obtain vast 
sums of money one must make money the sole object of his life 
and sacrifice other interests to the obtainment of his object. 
Money is a physical thing, given value by mental consent. 
Money has its physical uses and as a physical thing money may 
be abused. According to the right or wrong use of money will 
one suffer or enjoy what money brings. When money is the sole 
object of one’s existence he is unable to fully enjoy the physical 
things which it ean provide. For instance, a miser who hoards 
his gold, is unable to enjoy the comforts and necessities of life 
which it is able to provide for him, and money makes him deaf to 
the cries of the suffering and sorrows of others, and to his own 
physical needs. He compels himself to forget the necessities of 
life, incurs the contempt and seorn of his fellows and often dies 
an ignoble or miserable death. Money again is the Nemesis which 
is the close and constant companion of those who pursue it. So 
one who finds pleasure in the hunt for money, continues until it 
becomes a mad chase. Giving all his thought to the accumulation 
of money, he loses other interests and becomes unsuited to them, 
and the more money he obtains the more furiously will he chase 
it to satisfy the interest of the chase. He is unable to enjoy the 
society of the cultured, the arts, sciences, and the world of 
thought from which he has been led away in the race for wealth. 
However wealthy, he will continue to make money from the dread 
of dying poor; or, if not afraid of dying poor, money furnishes 
him with possessions for which he has little or no use, such as 
treasures of literature and art which he cannot quite appreciate, 
with works of learning which he does not understand; it may 
place him in surroundings which do not feel like home; bring him 
into contact with people of culture and learning, with whom he 
does not feel at ease; frequently the long hours of thought and 
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labor required to amass his wealth have ruined his health, and 
he dies a disappointed man. 

Money may open up other sources of sorrow or misery to 
the money hunter. The time spent by the hunter in the acquire- 
ment of money demands his abstraction from other things. He 
often neglects his home and wife and seeks the society of others. 
Hence the many scandals and divorcees in families of the rich 
whose lives are devoted to society. They neglect their children, 
leave them to careless nurses. The children grow up and be- 
come idlers, inane society fools; dissipation and excesses are ex- 
amples which the rich set others who are less fortunate, but who 
ape them. The offspring of such parents are born with weak 
bodies and morbid tendencies; hence it is noticed that tubereu- 
losis and insanity and degeneracy are more frequent among the 
offspring of the rich than among those less favored by fortune, 
but who have some useful work to perform. In their turn these 
degenerate children of the rich are the money hunters of other 
davs, who prepared like conditions for their children. The only 
relief from such karma will be for them to change their motives 
and to direct their thoughts into other channels than those 
of the money grabber. This may be done by using the money 
which was questionably amassed, for the benefit of others and 
thereby atoning in such measure as may be for the misdeeds in 
the aequirement of the wealth. Nevertheless, the physical suf- 
fering which one may have caused, the sufferings which he may 
have brought to others by outwitting and depriving them of their 
fortunes, and means of subsistence, must all be suffered by him 
—if he cannot appreciate them at once and atone to the degree 
that circumstances will permit. 

One who has no money is one who has not given his thought, 
desire and action to the obtaining of money, or if he has given 
these and still has no money, it is due to his having wasted the 
money which he has earned. One cannot spend his money and 
have it too. One who values the pleasures and indulgences 
which money can buy and uses all his money for the procurement 
of these must be without money at some time and feel the need 
of it. The abuse of money brings poverty. The right use of 
money brings honest wealth. Money honestly procured provides 
the physical conditions for comfort, enjoyment and work for 
self and others. One who is born of wealthy parents or who in- 
herits money has earned it by the combined action of his thought 
and his desires and the present inheritance is the payment for 
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his past work. There is no accident of wealth and inheritance by 
birth. Inheritance is the payment for past actions, or the means 
by which infant minds are provided with an education in the 
nursery department in the school of life. This is often seen in 
the cases of foolish children of wealthy men who, unheeding the 
work of the parent and not knowing the value of money, spend 
recklessly that which the parent earned with difficulty. The rule 
by which one may observe to which class one born with or in- 
heriting wealth belongs, is to see what he does with it. If he 
uses it for pleasure only, he belongs to the infant class. If he 
uses it to get more money or to gratify his ambitions or to gain 
knowledge and work in the world, he belongs to the school of 
knowledge. 

Those who inflict injury on others, who willfully do harm to 
others and who inveigle others into plots where physical suf- 
fering results and who seem to benefit from the wrong done to 
the others and to enjoy the proceeds of ill-gotten gains, do not 
really enjoy what they have wrongfully obtained even though 
they may seem to enjoy. They may live out their life and seem 
to benefit and enjoy what they have wrongfully obtained. But 
this is not the case, because the knowledge of the wrong is still 
with them; from it they cannot escape. Incidents in their private 
hfe will cause them suffering while they live, and at rebirth the 
karma of their deeds and actions is called down upon them. 
Those who suddenly suffer reverses in fortune are those who in 
the past have deprived others of their fortune. The present ex- 
perience is the lesson necessary to make them feel the physical 
want and suffering which loss of fortune brings and to sympa- 
thize with others who experience it, and it should teach the one 
so suffering to guard against like offences in the future. 

Who is unjustly sentenced and serves a term of imprison- 
ment is he who in a previous life or the present has caused 
others to be deprived unjustly of their liberty; he suffers the 
imprisonment in order that he might experience and sympathize 
with such sufferings of others and avoid the false accusation of 
others, or causing others to be imprisoned and punished by the 
loss of their liberty and health in order that some hatred or envy 
or passion of his might be gratified. Born criminals are the suc- 
cessful thieves in past lives who appeared to succeed in plunder- 
ing or defrauding others without suffering the consequences of 


the law, but who are now paying up the old debts which they 
have incurred. 
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Those who are born in poverty, who feel at home in poverty 
and who make no effort to overcome their poverty are the feeble- 
minded, ignorant, and indolent ones, who have done little in the 
past and have little in the present. They are driven by the lash 
of hunger and want or are attracted by the ties of affection to 
work as the only means of escaping the dull treadmill of poverty. 
Others born in poverty with ideals or talents and great ambit- 
ions are those who have ignored physical conditions and have 
indulged in day dreaming and in castle building. They work out 
of the conditions of poverty when they apply their talents and 
work to attain their ambitions. 

All phases of physical suffering and happiness, physical 
health and disease, the gratification of physical strength, am- 
bition, position and endowment in the world offer the experience 
necessary to the understanding of the physical body and the 
physical world, and will teach the indwelling ego how to make 
the best uses of the physical body, and to do with it that work 
which is its particular work in the world. 


(To be Continued.) 





Thus though Tradition may have but one root, it grows like 
a Banian, into a whole overarching labyrinth of trees. Or rather 
might we say, it is a Hall of Mirrors, where in pale light each 
mirror reflects, convexly or concavely, not only some real Object, 
but the Shadows of this in other mirrors; which again do the 
like for it: till in such reflection and re-reflection the whole im- 
mensity is filled with dimmer and dimmer shapes; and no firm 
seene lies around us, but a dislocated, distorted chaos, fading 
away on all hands, in the distance, into utter night. 

—Carlyle, The Nibelungen Lied. 


Onee, Epicurus had his Zeno; and if the herd of mankind 
have at all times been the slaves of Desire, drudging anxiously 
for their mess of pottage, or filling themselves with swine’s 
husks,—earnest natures were not wanting who, at least in theory, 
asserted for their kind a higher vocation than this; declaring, as 
they could, that man’s soul was no dead Balance for ‘‘motives”’ 
to sway hither and thither, but a living, divine Soul, indefeasibly 
free, whose birthright it was to be the servant of Virtue, Good- 
ness, God, and in such service to be blessed without fee or re- 
ward. —Carlyle, Schiller. 
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SKY MESSENGER DIOGENES TEUFELSDROCKH. 
An Essay oN THE SpiriItuAL TEACHINGS OF CARLYLE AS GIVEN IN 
‘¢SarRTOR RESARTUS.”’ 

By Beno B. Garre.t. 
Continued from page 225. 


ND now we shall, omitting the passages interspersed in 
humorous and quaint vein, follow the fire soul in its fire 
storms and tortures, doubts and inner victories on to 


The Path. He was of a passive nature in his childhood 
and youth. 


‘‘Only at rare intervals did the young soul burst forth 
into fire-eyed rage, and, with a stormfulness (Ungestim) 
under which the boldest quailed, assert that he too had 
Rights of Man, or at least of Mankin.’’ 


In the third year of the gymnasic period Father Andreas 
seems to have died, and surpassing strange were the thoughts 
which this event occasioned in the young scholar’s mind. 


‘‘The dark bottomless Abyss, that lies under our feet, 
had yawned open; the pale kingdoms of Death, with all 
their innumerable silent nations and generations, stood 
before him; the inexorable word, NEvER! now first showed 
its meaning. My Mother wept, and her sorrow got vent; 
but in my heart there lay a whole lake of tears, pent-up in 
silent desolation. Nevertheless the unworn Spirit is 
strong; Life is so healthful that it even finds nourishment 
in Death; these stern experiences, planted down by Mem- 
ory in my Imagination, rose there to a whole cypress- 
forest, sad but beautiful; waving with not unmelodious 
sighs, in dark luxuriance, in the hottest sunshine, through 
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long years of youth:—as in manhood also it does, and will 
do; for I have now pitched my tent under a Cypress-tree ; 
the Tomb is now my inexpugnable Fortress, ever close by 
the gate of which I look upon the hostile armaments, and 
pains and penalties of tyrannous Life placidly enough, 
and listen to its loudest threatenings with a still smile. O 
ve loved ones, that already sleep in the noiseless Bed of 
Rest, whom in life I could only weep for and never help; 
and ye, who wide-seattered still toil lonely in the mon- 
ster-bearing Desert, dyeing the flinty ground with your 
blood,—yet a little while, and we shall all meet THERE, and 
our Mother’s bosom will screen us all; and Oppression’s 
harness, and Sorrow’s fire-whip, and all the Gehenna 
Bailiffs that patrol and inhabit ever-vexed Time, cannot 
thenceforth harm us any more!’’ 


Tue UNIVERSITY. 


In the bag Sagittarius we see him a university man. The 
university training he properly designates as a poisoned victual 
worse than hunger. These are some of the thoughts he later set 
down concerning the hide-bound blockhead teaching of the Ger- 
man university course, with its ‘‘vain jargon of controversial 
Metaphysic’’ and ‘‘mechanical Manipulation falsely named 
Science.’’ 


‘‘Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational 
University; in the highest degree hostile to Mysticism; 
thus was the young vacant mind furnished with much talk 
about Progress of the Species, Dark Ages, Prejudice, and 
the like; so that all were quickly enough blown out into a 
state of windy argumentativeness; whereby the better 
sort had soon to end in sick, impotent Scepticism; the 
worser sort explode (crepiren) in finished Self-conceit, 
and to all spiritual intents become dead. But this too is 
portion of mankind’s lot. If our era is the Era of Unbe- 
lief, why murmur under it; is there not a better coming, 
nay come? 


‘‘And yet, in such winter-seasons of Denial, it is for 
the nobler-minded perhaps a comparative misery to have 
been born, and to be awake and work; and for the duller 
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a felicity, if, like hibernatizg animals, safe-lodged in some 
Salamanca University, or Sybaris City, or other super- 
stitious or voluptuous Castle of Indolence, they can slum- 
ber-through, in stupid dreams, and only awaken when the 
loud-roaring hailstorms have all done their work, and to 


our prayers and martyrdoms the new Spring has been 
vouchsafed, 


a ‘The hungry young,’ he says, ‘looked up to their 
spiritual Nurses; and, for food, were bidden eat the east- 
wind.’ 9 


‘‘Thus from poverty does the strong educe nobler 
wealth; thus in the destitution of the wild desert does our 
young Ishmael acquire for himself the highest of all pos- 
sessions, that of Self-help. Nevertheless a desert this was, 
waste, and howling with savage monsters. Teufelsdrockh 
gives us long details of his ‘fever-paroxysm of Doubt’; 
his Inquiries concerning Miracles, and the Evidences of 
religious Faith; and how ‘in the silent night-watches, still 
darker in his heart than over sky and earth, he has cast 
himself before the All-seeing, and with audible prayers 
cried vehemently for Light, for deliverance from Death 
and the Grave. Not till after long years, and unspeakable 
agonies, did the believing heart surrender; sink into spell- 
bound sleep, under the nightmare, Unbelief; and, in this 
hag-ridden dream, mistake God’s fair living world for a 
pallid, vacant Hades and extinct Pandemonium.’’ 


This describes the fate of the university man. However en- 
thusiastic he might be, owing to his early religious training, he 
is compelled to renounce religious belief in the face of material- 
istic instruction, which fashions for him God’s fair living world 
into a ‘‘pallid, vacant Hades and extinct Pandemonium.’’ His 
belief in a hereafter is taken from him and nothing is given in 
return. He must live for pleasure, strive for material ends, only 
to meet opposition and defeat at every turn. Life has no mean- 
ing; the universe, according to materialism, is destroyed and re- 
turns to chaos; all the suffering and efforts of humanity have no 
ultimate purpose. This agnosticism is a poor exchange for the 
trust in a divine guidance and rulership of this inexplicable 
world which is furnished by a religion, no matter how infantile 
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its conceptions. Such university training stamps out all relig- 
ious instinct in man or throws man back on himself and causes 
him to arise with a new faith superior to the old, and born from 
the doubts and mental struggles through which he passes. Such 
was the effect upon Teufelsdroéckh. 


‘¢*But through such Purgatory pain,’ continues he, 
‘it is appointed us to pass; first must the dead Letter of 
Religion own itself dead, and drop piecemeal into dust, if 
the living Spirit of Religion, freed from this its charnel- 
house, is to arise on us, newborn of Heaven, and with new 
healing under its wings.’ ”’ 


To this the reviewer remarks: 


‘‘To which Purgatory pains, seemingly severe enough, 
if we add a liberal measure of Earthly distresses, want of 
practical guidance, want of sympathy, want of money, 
want of hope; and all this in the fervid season of youth, 
so exaggerated in imagining, so boundless in desires, yet 
here so poor in means,—do we not see a strong incipient 
spirit oppressed and overloaded from without and from 
within; the fire of genius struggling-up among fuel-wood 
of the greenest, and as yet with more of bitter vapour than 
of clear flame??’’ 


BEGINNING A CAREER. 


‘¢ ‘Not what I Have,’ reads one of the passages in the 
autobiography, ‘but what I Do is my Kingdom. To each 
is given a certain inward Talent, a certain outward En- 
vironment of Fortune; to each, by wisest combination of 
these two, a certain maximum of Capability. But the 
hardest problem were ever this first: To find by study of 
yourself, and of the ground you stand on, what your com- 
bined inward and outward Capability specially is. For, 
alas, our young soul is all budding with Capabilities, and 
we see not yet which is the main and true one. Always 
too the new man is in a new time, under new conditions; 
his course can be the fac-simile of no prior one, but is by 
its nature original. And then how seldom will the out- 
ward Capability fit the inward: though talented wonder- 
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fully enough, we are poor, unfriended, dyspeptical, bash- 
ful; nay what is worse than all, we are foolish. Thus, ina 
whole imbroglio of Capabilities, we go stupidly groping 
about, to grope which is ours, and often clutch the wrong 
one: in this mad work must several years of our small 
term be spent, till the purblind Youth, by practice, acquire 
notions of distance, and become a seeing Man.’ ”’ 


Whereat observes the reviewer, friendly communion there 
eould not be between Teufelsdrockh and the young Auscultators ; 
that is, lawyers who had passed their intermediate examination 
and had obtained a position, and who had ‘‘Sense neither for the 
high nor for the deep, nor for aught human or divine, save only 
for the faintest scent of coming preferment,’’ for: 


‘¢ Already has the young Teufelsdrockh left the other 
young geese; and swims apart, though as yet uncertain 
whether he himself is eygnet or gosling.’’” 


By slow degrees he reached an Assessorship, an underpaid 
government position, and moved among aesthetic teas, musical 
and literary dilettanti, ‘‘like a hungry lion invited to a feast of 
chickenweed.’’ 


THe INNER LIFE. 


‘*<The Universe,’ says Teufelsdréckh, ‘was as a 
mighty Sphinx-riddle, which I knew so little of, yet must 
rede, or be devoured. In red streaks of unspeakable 
erandeur, yet also in the blackness of darkness, was Life, 
to my too-unfurnished Thought, unfolding itself. A 
strange contradiction lay in me; and [ as yet knew not the 
solution of it; knew not that spiritual music can spring 
only from discords set in harmony.’ ”’ 


RoMANCE. 


Teufelsdrockh fell in love. His views are always noble, sub- 
lime and seeking, as we have already plainly seen, in the finite 





“Note the parallel in Hans Christian Andersen’s significant fairy tale, ‘“The Ugly 
Little Duckling,” 
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a manifestation of the infinite. In the other sex, he sees the in- 
finite meet a man or woman and reveal itself." 


‘¢<Tf in youth,’ writes Teufelsdréckh once, ‘fhe Uni- 
verse is majestically unveiling, and everywhere Heaven 
revealing itself on Earth, nowhere to the Young Man does 
this Heaven on Earth so immediately reveal itself as in 
the Young Maiden.’ ”’ 


And where will one find a nobler sentiment more sublimely 
expressed than in the following, one of the sky messenger’s lofty 
reflections at this time of his life? 


‘¢*Happy season of virtuous youth, when shame is 
still an impassable celestial barrier; and the sacred air- 
cities of Hope have not shrunk into the mean clay-hamlets 
of Reality; and man, by his nature, is yet infinite and 
free!’ ”’ 


Shame was a feeling Carlyle ever looked upon as a protec- 
tion, under which great and noble faculties could develop in Man, 
So Teufelsdrockh, later in his book, mentions shame as a ‘‘mystic 
grove-encircled shrine for the Holy in man.”’ 

From multifarious documents in the bag Capricorn it ap- 
pears that he was heartily and frantically in love. 

The reviewer sums up: 


‘*Poor Teufelsdrockh! it is clear to demonstration 
thou art smit: the Queen of Hearts would see ‘a man of 
genius’ also sigh for her; and there, by art-magie, in that 
preternatural hour, has she bound and spellbound thee. 
‘Love is not altogether a Delirium,’ says he elsewhere; 
‘yet has it many points in common therewith. I call it 
rather a discerning of the Infinite in the Finite, of the 





“One of the most beautiful passages describing philosophically the divine as re- 
vealed to one human being through another of the other sex will be found in Henry 
Borel’s Wu Wei (p. 47): “I know well what it was,” said the sage. “It was 
Beauty, the earthly form of the formless Tao, calling up in thee the rythm of that 
movement by which thou wilt enter into Tao. Thou mightest have experienced the 
same at sight of a tree, a cloud, a flower. But because thou art human, living by 
desire, therefor to thee it could only be revealed through another human being, a 
woman—and because, also, that form is to thee more easily understood, and more 
familiar. And since desire did not ailow the full upgrowth of a pure contemplation, 
therefor was the rythm within thee wrought up to be a wild tempest, like a storm- 
thrashed sea that knows not whither it is tending. The inmost essence of the whole 
emotion was not love, but Tao.’’ 
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Idea made Real; which discerning again may be either 
true or false, either seraphic or demoniac, Inspiration or 
Insanity. But in the former case, too, as in common Mad- 
ness, it is Fantasy that superadds itself to sight; on the se 
petty domain of the Actual plants its Archimedes-lever, 
whereby to move at will the infinite Spiritual.’ ’’ 


The love mania came to an end and the reviewer winds it up 
in this manner: 


‘‘Thick eurtains of Night rushed over his soul, as rose 
the immeasurable Crash of Doom; and through the ruins 


as of a shivered Universe was he falling, falling, towards 
the Abyss.’’ 


As a less philosophical reader might have supposed, Teufels- 
drockh does not ‘‘establish himself in Bedlam; begin writing Sa- 
tanic Poetry; or blow out his brains.’’ He quietly lifts his pil- 
grim staff and begins a perambulation and cireumambulation of 
the terraqueous Globe, emblematic of the journeys which one’ 
usually takes before being initiated. 


His Pinertm ace To THE Pata. 


His world pilgrimage is actual and also figurative, in so 
far as he is a pilgrim in the unknown realms of his soul world. 

It seems that the little love idyll with the Flower Goddess is 
emblematical rather than real, and stands for any desire-storm 
that sends the aspirant for immortality and infinity ‘‘vibrating 
everywhere between the highest and the lowest levels.’’ 


‘¢*A nameless Unrest,’ says Teufelsdréckh, ‘urged 
me forward; to which the outward motion was some mo- 
mentary lying solace. Whither should I go? My Load- 
stars were blotted out; in that canopy of grim fire shone 
no star. Yet forward must I; the ground burnt under me; 
there was no rest for the sole of my foot. I was alone, 
alone! Ever too the strong inward longing shaped Fan- 
tasms for itself: towards these, one after the other, must 
I fruitlessly wander. A feeling I had, that for my fever- 
thirst there was and must be somewhere a healing Foun- 
tain. To many fondly imagined Fountains, the Saints’ 
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Wells of these days, did I pilgrim; to great Men, to great 
Cities, to great Events: but found there no healing. In 
strange countries, as in the well-known; in savage deserts, 
as in the press of corrupt civilization, it was ever the 
same: how could your Wanderer escape from—/is own 
Shadow? Nevertheless still Forward! I felt as if in great 
haste; to do I saw not what. From the depths of my own 
heart, it called to me, Forwards! The winds and the 
streams, and all Nature sounded to me, Forwards!’ ”’ 


A man’s shadow stands not only for the foreboding of the 
effects of his past generally, but may be, as possibly in this case, 
an actual entity or entities, the dregs and lees of past lives, his 
desire-bodies which—under circumstances having not exhausted 
their energies—are yet in existence when the real man reincar- 
nates; and then being drawn to him by a subtle affinity and at- 
traction, try to fasten on to him, haunt him, as his own devil, 
with their dimly felt presence and suggest to him as his thoughts, 
their desires. From these shadows a neophyte must free him- 
self if he will remain on The Path. 

Referring to the occult teaching that one who seeks The 
Path or is on The Path, though he may not know whence is to 
come his sustenance for the morrow will yet, though it may be 
at the last and critical moment, find the mere necessaries of life 
not failing him—provided however he clings to his resolve, clings 
to The Path, even if by his eyelids—we may understand: 








‘* «How I lived,’ writes he once: ‘ Friend, hast thou con- 
sidered the ‘‘rugged all-nourishing Earth,’* as Sophocles 
well names her; how she feeds the sparrow on the house- 
top, much more her darling, man? While thou stirrest and 
livest, thou hast a probability of victual. My breakfast of 
tea has been cooked by a Tartar woman, with water of the 
Amur, who wiped her earthen kettle with a horse-tail. I 
have roasted wild-eggs in the sand of Sahara; I have 
awakened in Paris E'strapades and Vienna Malzleins, with 
no prospect of breakfast beyond elemental liquid. That 
I had my Living to seek saved me from Dying—by suicide. 
In our busy Europe, is there not an everlasting demand 
for Intellect, in the chemical, mechanical, political, relig- 
ious, educational, commercial departments? In Pagan 
countries, cannot one write Fetishes? Living! Little 
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knowest thou what alchemy is in an inventive Soul; how, 
as with its little finger, it can create provision enough for 
the body (of a Philosopher) ; and then, as with both hands, 
create quite other than provisions; namely, spectres to 
torment itself withal.’ ”’ 


Summing up from the contents of the bags marked in China 
ink Capricorn and Aquarius, the editor says: 


‘We behold him, through those dim years, in a state 
of crisis, of transition: his mad Pilgrimings, and general 
solution into aimless Discontinuity, what is all this but a 
mad Fermentation; wherefrom, the fiercer it is, the clearer 
product will one day evolve itself? _ 

‘‘Sueh transitions are ever full of pain: thus the 
Kagle when he moults is sickly ;and,to attain his new beak, 
mush harshly dash-off the old one upon the rocks. What 
Stoicism soever our Wanderer, in his individual acts and 
motions, may affect, it is clear that there is a hot fever of 
anarchy and misery raging within; coruscations of which 
flash out: as, indeed how could there be other? Have we 
not seen him disappointed, bemocked of Destiny, through 
long years? 

‘* “Doubt had darkened into Unbelief,’ says he; ‘shade 
after shade goes grimly over your soul, till you have the 
fixed, starless, Tartarean black.’ To such readers as have 
reflected, what can be called reflecting, on man’s life, and 
happily discovered, in contradiction to much Profit-and- 
Loss Philosophy, speculative and practical, that Soul is 
vot synonymous with Stomach; who understand, there- 
fore, in our Friend’s words, ‘that, for man’s well-being, 
Faith is properly the one thing needful; how, with it, 
Martyrs, otherwise weak, can cheerfully endure the shame 
and the cress; and without it, Worldlings puke-up their 
sick existence, by suicide, in the midst of luxury’: to 
such it will be clear that, for a pure moral nature, the loss 
of his religious Belief was the loss of everything. Un- 
happy young man! All wounds, the crush of long-con- 
tinued Destitution, the stab of false Friendship and of 
false Love, all wounds in thy so genial heart, would have 
healed again, had not its life-warmth been withdrawn. 
Well might he exclaim, in his wild way: ‘Is there no God, 
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then; but at best an absentee God, sitting idle, ever since 
the first Sabbath, at the outside of His Universe, and sée- 


ing it go?’ ”’ 


‘‘Thus has the bewildered Wanderer to stand, as so 
many have done, shouting question after question into the 
Sibyl-cave of Destiny, and receive no Answer but an Kcho. 
It is all a grim Desert, this once-fair world of his; wherein 
is heard only the howling of wild-beasts, or the shrieks of 
despairing, hate-filled men; and no Pillar of Cloud by day, 
and no Pillar of Fire by night, any longer guides the Pil- 
grim. To such length has the spirit of Inquiry carried 
him.’’ 


‘*Pitiful enough were it, for all these wild utterances, 
to call our Diogenes wicked. Unprofitable servants as we 
all are, perhaps at no era of his life was he more decisively 
the Servant of Goodness, the Servant of God, than even 
now when doubting God’s existence. ‘One circumstance 
I note,’ says he, ‘after all the nameless woe that Inquiry, 
which for me, what it is not always, was genuine Love of 
Truth, had wrought me, I nevertheless still loved Truth, 
and would bate no jot of my allegiance to her. ‘‘Truth!’’ 
I cried, ‘‘though the Heavens crush me for following her: 
no Falsehood! though a whole celestial Lubberland were 
the price of Apostasy.’’’ ”’ 


‘*Putting all which external and internal miseries to- 
gether, may we not find in the following sentences, quite 
in our Professor’s still vein, significance enough? From 
Suicide a certain aftershine (Nachschein) of Christianity 
withheld me: perhaps also a certain indolence of charac- 
ter; for, was not that a remedy I had at any time within 
reach? Often, however, was there a question present to 
me: Should some one now, at the turning of that corner, 
blow thee suddenly out of Space, into the other World, or 
other No-world by pistol-shot,—how were it? On which 
ground, too, I have often, in seastorms and sieged cities 
and other death-scenes, exhibited an imperturbability, 
which passed, falsely enough, for courage.’ ”’ 


‘* “So had it lasted,’ concludes the Wanderer, ‘so had 
it lasted, as in bitter protracted Death-agony, through 
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long years. The heart within me, unvisited by any heav- 
enly dewdrop, was smouldering in sulphurous, slow-con- 
suming fire. Almost since earliest memory I had shed no 
tear; or once only when I, murmuring half-audibly, re- 
cited Faust’s Deathsong, that wild Selig der den er im 
Sregesglanze findet (Happy whom he finds in Battle’s 
splendor,) and thought that of this last Friend even I was 
not forsaken, that Destiny itself could not doom me not to 
die. Having no hope, neither had I any definite fear, were 
it of Man or of Devil; nay, I often felt as if it might be 
solacing, could the Arch-Devil himself, though in Tar- 
tarean terrors, but rise to me, that I might tell him a 
little of my mind. And yet, strangely enough, I lived’in a 
continual, indefinite, pining fear; tremulous, pusillanim- 
ous, apprehensive of I knew not what: it seemed as if all 
things in the Heavens above and the Earth beneath would 
hurt me; as if the Heavens and the Earth were but bound- 
less Jaws of a devouring monster, wherein, I, palpitating, 
waited to be devoured.’ ”’ 


These descriptions of the trials of the neophyte, while in 
the world and trying to be not of it, which have here been gath- 
ered together from various portions of the book, in which they 
appear only to be interrupted by weighty philosophical consider- 
ations and seemingly harsh criticisms of the incomprehensible 
Teufelsdrockh, and by humorous sidelights, are masterpieces of 
Thomas Carlyle. Perhaps he wrote them from experiences 
through which his fire soul had to pass. These sore trials are in 
their great number, variety, intensity, yet keener and heavier 
when it is considered that one with the fine sensibilities of Teu- 
‘feldsdrockh-Diogenes was made to feel them. 

The indefinite fear is an experience of everyone; but not to 
everyone does it appear as it did to Carlyle. In order to conquer 
fear it must be met, as he says, by defiance. Fear drives, as 
Teufelsdréckh was driven, through all the experiences of a life,— 
aye, through life after life of experience. Fear drives man up 
and down, and around the ends of the world. Running away 
from himself in the wish to escap2 himself while still ever hoping 
to know himself, he can neither escape himself nor the things he 
fears. This indefinite, pining fear is a ‘‘dweller on the thres- 


hold’’ which he must subdue or pass before he ean earn his right 
to freedom. 
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Fear is the shadow of man’s own mistakes, the shadow of 
his own ignorane?, which he discovers as he continues to live. 
The faster he flees from ignorance of himself, the faster the 
shadow follows, until like Teufelsdrockh he can go no farther; 
then at the end of the chase he turns on his enemy, fear, faces it, 
protests and puts the questions which Teufelsdrockh asked in 
Paris in the little street of Saint-Thomas de l’Enfer. This is an 
important event in the life of a ‘‘wanderer.’’ Carlyle ealls it the 
most important transaction in life. When the wanderer defies 
and fearlessly looks at fear—it vanishes. Asa shadow caused by 
the light of a lamp disappears with the rising light of the sun, so 
does the shadow, fear, caused by one’s ignorance disappear in 
the light of reason. Then one ceases to be a wanderer and be- 
comes a Child of Freedom, a Son of Light. So it was with Teu- 
felsdrockh. Ever when the poor, hunted and haunted one says: 
‘‘T stand. Do your worst. I will live on, will endure all things 
that come to me: they are mine’’—there comes a new influx of 
mind. It brings with it the fearlessness Carlyle speaks of. This 
it is that Carlyle calls ‘‘Spiritual New-Birth or Baphometie Fire- 
baptism.’’ The influx of mind is the more complete incarnation 
or immersion of mind, which is signified by the word baptism. A 
physical, animal body is a man in proportion to the degree that 
the higher mind is immersed or incarnated in him. 

3ut now the hour of his liberation arrives: 


‘** Full of such humour, and perhaps the miserablest 
man in the whole French Capital or Suburbs, was I, one 
sultry Dogday, after much perambulation, toiling along 
the dirty little Rue Saint-Thomas de l’Enfer, among civic 
rubbish enough, in a close atmosphere, and over pave- 
ments hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s Furnace; whereby doubt- 
less my spirits were little cheered; when, all at once, there 
rose a Thought in me, and I asked myself: 

‘**What art thou afraid of? Wherefore, like a cow- 
ard, dost thou forever pip and whimper, and go cowering 
and trembling? Despicable biped! what is the sum-total of 
the worst that lies before thee? Death? Well, Death; and 
say the pangs of Tophet too, and all that the Devil and 
Man may, will or can do against thee! Hast thou not a 
heart; canst thou not suffer whatsoever it be; and, as a 
Child of Freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet itself 
under thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come, then; 
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I will meet it and defy it!’ And as I so thought, there 
rushed like a stream of fire over my whole soul; and I 
shook base Fear away_from me forever. I was strong, of 
unknown strength; a spirit, almost a god. Ever from that 
time, the temper of my misery was changed: not Fear or 
whining Sorrow was it, but Indignation and grim fire-eyed 
Defiance.’’ 

‘¢<Thus had the Everlasting No (das ewige Nein) 
pealed authoritatively through all the recesses of my 
Being, of my Me; and then was it that my whole Mz stood 
up, in native God-created majesty, and with emphasis 
recorded its Protest. Such a protest, the most important 
transaction in Life, may that same indignation and De- 
fiance, in a psychological point of view, be fitly called. The 
Everlasting No had said: Behold, thou art fatherless, out- 
east, and the Universe is mine (The Devil’s); to which 
my whole Me now made answer: ‘‘I am not thine, but 
Free, and forever hate thee!’’ 

‘* “Tt is from this hour that I incline to date my spirit- 
ual New-Birth, or Baphometie Fire-baptism; perhaps I di- 
rectly thereupon began to be a Man.’ ”’ 


This memorandum of Teufelsdréckh belongs into the bag 
marked with the sign of Capricorn, which is the sign of the Zo- 
diae or degree of one who becomes conscious of his individuality, 
that is, conscious of himself as a distinct I-am-I-being, which 
may be even before full individuality or I-am-I-ness is at- 
tained. 

However, one must pass beyond that ‘‘I hate thee’’ stage, 
which words Teufelsdrockh hurled at what he calls ‘*‘The Ever- 
lasting No.’’? Other names for The Everlasting No are ignor- 
anes, the devil, evil, desire. Itis the prakriti, matter, which the 
Kastern ascetic abhors and spurns. Therein lies the weakness of 
the ascetie’s philosophy. The ‘‘I hate thee’’ stage must be fol- 
lowed by the stage of ‘‘I will help thee,’’ which the Eastern as- 
cetic does not speak of and which Carlyle’s Teufelsdrockh does 
not yet mention. 

This is one of the most famous passages in the immortal 
work. After the fire-baptism he felt his own Freedom. The re- 
viewer says: ‘‘For the fire-baptized soul, long so scathed and 
thunder-riven, here feels its own Freedom, which feeling is its 
Baphometic Baptism.’’ He continues his pilgrimages, working 
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out his philosophy, distilled—as the essence from a mystic tem- 
perament which manifested even in youth at the Kuhbach in won- 
derful flashes of insight, from great stress and hardships trying 
from all sides to subjugate him, from fire storms in his own na- 
ture alternating with doubt and despondency, from many sights 
and from much knowledge gained by him who, because of his 
great and sympathetic nature, lived in his own life, full though 
it was, the lives of hundreds whom he saw, and of whom he heard 
—and tested and preserved in ‘‘these mad shadow-hunting and 
shadow-hunted Pilgrimings of his’’ which were but some purify- 
ing ‘‘Temptation in the Wilderness, before his apostolic work 
could begin.’’ Then he has at last reached the Mountain and 
ascended it, the Mountain which has no summit: 


‘“'To me nothing seems more natural than that the Son 
of Man, when such God-giving mandate first prophetically 
stirs within him, and the Clay must now be vanquished or 
vanquish,—should be carried of the spirit into grim Soli- 
tudes, and there fronting the Tempter do grimmest battle 
with him; definitely setting him at naught, till he yield 
and fly. Name it as we choose: with or without visible 
Devil, whether in the natural Desert of rocks and sands, 
or in the populous moral Desert of selfishness and base- 
ness,—to such Temptation are we all called. Unhappy if 
we are not! Unhappy if we are but Half-men, in whom 
that divine handwriting has never blazed forth, all-sub- 
duing, in true sun-splendour; but quivers dubiously amid 
meaner lights: or smoulders, in dull pain, in darkness, 
under earthly vapours! Our Wilderness is the wide World 
in an Atheistic Century; our forty Days are long years of 
suffering and fasting: nevertheless, to these also comes an 
end. Yes, to me also was given, if not Victory, yet the con- 
sciousness of Battle, and the resolve to persevere therein 
while life or faculty is left. To me also, entangled in the 
enchanted forests, demon-peopled, doleful of sight and of 
sound,|it was given, after weariest wanderings, to work 
out my way into the higher sunlit slopes—of that Moun- 
tain which has no summit, or whose summit is in Heaven 
only !’’ 

To be Continued. 
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THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence Between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, and the Human Body, and Their Practical Ap- 
plication to Modern Problems. 


By Kwyut M. Pavt.t. 
Continued from Page 162. 
VI. 

THE Seven Line Note System. 


O make the geometrical system of musie practical and fa- 
cilitate the translation of notes into the ideas set forth 
in previous pages,it is necessary to introduce a new sys- 
tem of notes by the use of which the practical musician 
may be able to understand the doctrine of correspondence more 
quickly and thoroughly than with the usual five-line note system. 
The lines of the staff should express the real position of the 
notes in the fundamental key-group, and spaces left between the 
lines for the sharps and flats exactly as the latter exist in the 
chromatic seale. By the use of this system the difference be- 
tween base and treble notes will disappear, and the signs for 
sharps (2) and flats (7) no longer be necessary. For instance, 
a white key on the piano will always correspond to a line, and 
the sharps and flats, or black keys, correspond to the spaces of 
the staff. By so simplifying the system, students of musie will 
be able to play with a better understanding of the esoteric na- 
ture of music, and it will also make the teachings of music easier 
for beginners, especially as the seven line staff is thoroughly 
practical for ordinary music aside from any consideration as to 
its higher nature. 
Figure 50 shows the symmetrical seale of the D key group. 
It will be noticed that the spaces between B and C, E and F, are 
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narrower than the other spaces, there being no sharp or flat be- 
tween these notes. For all the other intervals, spaces are pro- 
vided for sharps and flats. We have now only the diatonic scale 
or the D key-group in mind, later we will show the position and 
appearance of scales in other key-groups. 

Figure 51 gives three octaves of the same scale, one below 
the staff, another on the staff, and the third above it. The notes 
below and above the staff correspond in their appearance ex- 
actly to the notes on the staff, which is expressed by the number 
of cross lines. For instance, the note B has one line through 
the head and one on the neck below the head, independent of its 
position below, upon or above the staff. The note D has one line 
through the head and three on the neck above or below the head, 
whichever seems to be more practical to write or print. Being 
the governing note, D is placed on the fourth or central line. 
The notes A and G outside the staff have both one line through 
the head representing respectively the first and the seventh line 
of the staff. To distinguish between the two, the cross line 
through A is thicker than that through G. The first line A of 
the staff is made thicker than the others; this is not necessary, 
although it is a help to the eye when several staffs are put to- 
gether. 

Figure 52 gives the idea of direct twin notes where the two 
D’s are blending into one note. 

Figure 53 shows the indirect twin notes, each pair having an 
interior distance of three signs. 

Figure 54 represents the polarized triangle and square. The 
advantage of the seven-line staff is here evident, and our pre- 
vious theories can at once be put into practical music. 

Figure 55 shows us the seven diatonic triple chords in the 
order of generation, and Figure 56 is in illustration of the seven 
chord forms of the lower major chord F A C. 

The generation of the four key-scales in the fundamental or 
D key-group has been demonstrated in previous pages, and Fig- 
ure 57 illustrates this process by way of notes on the seven-line 
staff. The two major fundamental scales created by ascending 
from F, and the two minor scales created by descending from B, 
form the square of the septenary. They have been shown in 
Figures 18 and 19 as spiral movements, one right hand outward 
from F, the other left hand inward from B. These two move- 
ments form the fundamental combination of notes, from where 
the science of music and universal harmony begin. 
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The question which now arises, is: what meaning is there in 
a process entirely opposite to the two movements which create 
the fundamental key-group? We know that a fourfold movement 
is possible, the cause and the effect of involution and evolution. 
B and F are the two poles guiding this movement. Repeating 
once more the four phases of the creating movement, they are: 
Ascending from F, or right hand spiral outward. 
Descending from F, or right hand spiral inward. 
Ascending from B, or left hand spiral outward. 
Descending from B, or left hand spiral inward. 

The words outward and inward reter to the lesser centers 
of creation generally termed the atoms, and not to the universal 
eenters. If referred to the universal centers, the motion repre- 
sented by spirals should be the reverse to those given in this 
table. The outward or expanding motion illustrates the trans- 
muting of gross matter into fine, or the evolution of matter into 
spirit, for there is an expansion in a molecule when breaking up 
into atoms, but at the same time this expanded lesser unit is said 
to move inward towards the realm of spirit or fine matter. 

Now the center of a circle or spiral generally represents 
spirit, while the circumference symbolizes matter. The motion 
from Fl outward in Figure 18 should not be thought of as repre- 
senting a motion or change from universal spirit-center to uni- 
versal matter-circumference for the reverse is the case with the 
major or F motion; the drawing merely indicates the expanding 
process of the individual atom. There are really spirals within 
spirals, some outward and some inward, but the drawings would 
be too complicated were we to attempt to show this. Unfortun- 
ately, authors use the words involution and evolution differently, 
but this diffieulty will disappear if we always bear in mind what 
center is referred to, the lesser atom or the greater cosmos. To 
show the whole plan, we may say that the lesser expandng spirals 
of the major or refining process, all together move into a large 
universal spiral inward to spiritual spheres, and that the reverse 
is the case with the minor or condensing process. 

No. 1 was the major movement, No. 4 the minor movement 
of the fundamental key-group. No 2 and 3 have not vet been ex- 
amined. They complete the system of music and harmony in 
creating all the sharps and flats, whereby the chromatic or 
twelvefold scale is formed. Of the seven white keys on the piano, 
two, B and F, belong to both groups of manifestation; that is, five 
white keys are created by process 1 and 4, and five black keys 
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Figure 57. 
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from process 2 and 3. The musical zodiac or twelvefold crea- 
tion of harmony is thus composed: five are manifested, five un- 
manifested and two partake of both, B and F. If we speak of 
the sevenfold manifestation, as of worlds or of planes, we should 
keep in mind that two of the seven are in half manifestation only, 
for the other halves are occupied in regulating the dormant con- 
dition of the unmanifested five. From this we judge that six are 
in manifestation and six not manifested, in order to maintain a 
just balance, but one of these six in either group belongs to the 
other. In order to strictly represent the creating process, the 
keys B and F should be half white and half black. If so, then the 
ordinary piano keys would illustrate perfectly the laws of mani- 
festation as expressed by the deep science of the cosmic zodiac, 
mathematically given in the science of music. 

Turning to Figure 43 all this will seem plain. The full lines 
running between the notes of the fundamental or D key-group, 
represent the manifestation or universal life, the dotted lines 
represent the ‘‘pralaya’’ or sleep of life, generally referred to 
as unmanifestation. Both groups emanate from B and F, the 
full as well as the dotted lines must run through B and F in 
order to form a sevenfold chain of harmonic triple chords. 

The point opposite D in music is called G (%) or A (7), in 
some countries Gis or As; this important point, which forms a 
square with the triangle B D F, is the other pivot of the full 
chromatic seale. The triangle B D F, or the creating word A U 
M, is reflected in the unmanifested Gis; in solid geometry the 
Square seen on the paper is a tetrad or regular four-cornered 
pyramid, of which one corner is hidden behind the veil of life. 
The holy /lame which rules the soul initiation burns in this sae- 
red tetrad; here begins the real secret science, which is made 
plain to all who understand the deep symbolism of solid geome- 
try. 

The seven line note system as here given is not an artificial 
system, it is a picture of the true process in nature. We hope 
that musicians will see how perfectly consistent it is, and use it 
as the basis on which to work. 

To be Continued. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


By ALEXANDER Wiper, M.D. 
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HEN we accept the historic account of the origin and 
\ \ / early promulgation of the Christian faith, we are 
required by consistency to ascribe its early promulga- 
tion chiefly to the apostle Paul. His Epistle to his 
disciples in Galatia is the oldest record which we possess of all 
the booklets of the New Testament, and the statements which are 
there made are positive and unequivocal. The Gospel which 
had been proclaimed by him, he affirms, was not by any human 
authorization. He did not receive it nor was he taught it by a 
man, but only by revelation of Jesus Christ. He is very strenu- 
ous accordingly in regard to its absolute genuineness. He will 
compromise nothing. What others were teaching was not the 
true doctrine. They were creating agitation and actually desir- 
ing to transform the gospel itself. ‘‘But,’’ says he, ‘‘if we or an 
angel out from heaven teach a gospel different from what has 
been proclaimed to you, let him be anathema. As we have said 
before I now say again. If any one proclaims to you a gospel 
other than what you have already received let him be anathema.’’ 
He was not seeking to obtain the approbation of anybody. That 
would be virtual apostasy. He does not, however, claim to have 
been a pioneer apostle. There were those, he acknowledges, who 
were apostles before him. 

They, however, had made no schism or faction in the Jewish 
religion. 

But they assembled weekly in the synagogue, they wor- 
shipped in the temple at Jerusalem and continued Jews in every 
sense of the term. James the Just, the head of the congregation, 
is mentioned by the Rabbi Eliezar ben Hyrkainus as ‘‘a man of 
Kephar-Sekania, one of the pupils of Jesus of Nazareth.’’ He 
and his associates believed, as did other Israelites, in the obliga- 
tory character of the Law of Moses and adhered tenaciously to 
the technical ceremonies. Indeed, it is apparent that neither 
Jesus nor the apostles had ever planned to establish a sect apart 
from orthodox Judaism. 

The Gospels, it is true, contain many accounts of disputes 
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between Jesus and the Jewish teachers, ‘‘the Seribes and Phari- 
sees,’’ but unless where the contrary is expressed, these disputes 
are hardly conciusive evidence of ill will. They were of frequent 
occurrence between rival teachers, and the presuming of pro- 
found animosity is rather far-fetched. There is no protest any- 
where in the synoptic Gospels against Judaism itself, but an 
averment that the new evangel was to ‘‘the household of Israel’’ 
in preference to every other people. The denunciations which 
have been recorded as spoken by Jesus, are made against dis- 
torted interpretations of the precepts of the Law, and also the 
‘‘traditions of the Klders,’’ which, it was declared, actually an- 
nulled the whole authority of the commandment.’ Hence Jesus 
is described as sanctioning their instructions, but disapproving 
their habitual conduct. ‘‘For they say and do not,’’ he alleges; 
‘‘they strain out the gnat and swallow the camel.’’ Hence he 
styles them hypocrites or actors, who represent persons in a 
drama, but do nothing themselves which the drama signifies. 

Nevertheless, Josephus has imputed amiable characteristics 
to the Pharisees, as possessing a philosophic disposition, gentle 
and averse to severity in judicial administration. In all these 
respects they differed from the Sadducees, who constituted the 
nobility, including the priests and Levites and were domineering, 
arrogant, greedy of power and cruel.” 

While diligently attentive to the ceremonial forms of public 
worship, they ignored belief in a future state, or the existence of 
spiritual beings. 

There appear to have been two quite distinct parties among 
the Pharisees, the Zealots, followers of Shammai, and the disci- 
ples of Hillel. There were those also who were held in high 
esteem by Herod. It is probable that by having these distine- 
tions in mind we will obtain correcter views of the statements in 
the Gospels. While Jesus is represented as freely criticising 
and even denouncing the Seribes and Pharisees, many of the 
important utterances accredited to him in the ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount’’ and elsewhere, are to be found, sometimes almost liter- 
ally in the writings and utterances of the Rabbis. 

The Rev. Doctor [. M. Wise, in his treatise on the early his- 





'Mishna Sanhedrin, xi. »: ‘“‘The words of the Scribes are more beloved than the 
words of the Law.”’ 

Talmud Yerushalmi vi. 6: “‘The words of the Elders must be observed more 
strictly than the words of the Prophets.’’ 

“Probably deriving their designation from Simeon Zadok or Simon the Just, the 
high priest in the reign of the earlier Ptolemie, who rebuilt the wall of Jerusa- 
lem, and restored public worship. See Acts vi. T. 
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tory of Christianity, states that the apostles, several years after 
the death of Jesus, returned from Galilee and established a San- 
hedrin among themselves over which Peter and John, and after- 
ward James the Just, presided. The scholastic anarchy that pre- 
railed among the Jews had so weakened the authority of the ex- 
isting body as to render such action a matter of little difficulty. 
His authority for this statement is not known to the writer, but 
he was a thorough scholar, and of indisputable veracity. 

The apostle Paul was never an agent of the disciples at Jeru- 
salem. His history as given by himself to the Galatians we must 
consider to be the most authentic. He was originally a zealous 
advocate of Judaism, and especially of its traditions. In the 
speeches attributed to him, he declares that he was a pupil of 
Gamaliel, the son of Hillel, and himself a Zealot and Pharisee; 
‘*| persecuted the church of God beyond all moderation,’’ he con- 
fesses. His change of views was caused, he declares, by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ. God had separated him from his birth, 
and ealled him. When, therefore, God had revealed his Son in 
him in order that he should proclaim him among the different 
peoples, he did not take a human being into counsel over the mat- 
ter, nor go up to Jerusalem to the apostles, but went into Arabia, 
and came back to Damascus, thus passing three years. Then he 
went to Jerusalem to communicate with Kephas, seeing no one 
else but James, the brother of Jesus. After this he spent some 
time in Syria and his native country in Cilicia. 

It was then, we are told in the later narrative, that he was 
brought by Barnabas from home to Antioch. Stephen had been 
put to death at Jerusalem, by authority of the High Priest and 
Sanhedrin. He had proclaimed a more liberal and exalted view 
of religious matters than was allowed. Directly afterward fol- 
lowed a persecution of those who cherished his sentiments, who, 
indeed, were of the Greek-speaking Jews from other countries. 
They left Jerusalem and hurried home where they proclaimed 
their new belief. In this way, it is related, there was a large 
community of disciples established at Antioch. Paul was willing 
to receive them without regard to nationality or conformity to 
Jewish customs. 

Here his disciples, we are told, first received the designation 
of Christians. They were recognized as a distinct company from 
the population around them. Antioch had been the metropolis 
of the Asian dominion and was still a centre of influence socially 
and intellectually. It was also a focus of religious influence. 
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Barnabas and Paul afterward became its apostles or mission- 
aries to promulgate the new doctrine over Asia Minor and the 
West. 

Alexandria appears to have been a distinct field of which 
little has been preserved. Its school and library had served the 
purposes of a World’s university, and teachers as well as pupils 
had resorted to it from all regions. The Oriental Theosophy 
was engrafted on current doctrinal systems, and the result was 
the development of composite schools of various shades of opin- 
ion designated the Gnosis or Superior knowledge. The Jewish 
influence is vividly perceptible and we find the Wisdom literature 
appearing in the presentation of the Logos under the several 
characteristics of Creator, Redeemer, and the Christ; the whole 
being curiously interwrought in a complex genealogy. 

There are widely varying accounts of the antagonism which 
existed between Paul and the leading men at Jerusalem. The 
narrative of the Acts of the Apostles was evidently written at 
a later period when it was desired to efface the remembrance of 
the matter. It states that Paul and Barnabas had made their 
tour through Asia minor, founding congregations and providing 
for their orderly administration, and were engaged as before at 
Antioch. Here their work was interrupted by teachers from 
Judea who demanded strict conforming to the law of Moses, as 
was required of other converts to Judaism. Neither Paul nor 
Barnabas would aecede to this, and went with a delegation to 
Jerusalem for a final decision. The result was a compromise, 
the only requirement described by the writer being the utter re- 
jection of certain pagan customs and practices. 

Paul deseribes this journey to Jerusalem as having been 
made after fourteen years of missionary service. He was not 
without apprehension in regard to the acceptableness of his 
work, and first of all showed the leading men in a private in- 
terview the Gospel which he had been promulgating. But this 
by no means exempted him from unfriendly controversy. T!ere 
were ‘‘false brethren,’’ Pharisees, who came stealthily to pry 
into the matter and subject the foreign converts to Jewish 
usages. ‘‘ We did not give up our ground to them by submission 
or compromise, not even an hour,’’ Paul declares. Meanwhile, 
those to whom he had confided his Gospel, made no criticism of 
consequence. On the contrary, observing the condition of mat- 
ters with the non-Judean believers, they simply conceded that 
Paul and Barnabas might be apostles in that field, while they 
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themselves remained with the believers who still adhered to 
Judaic usages. They only stipulated that the ‘‘poor,’’ the 
Ebicnites of Jerusalem, should be remembered, which Paul was 
forward to promise. 

This agreement, however, he describes as only putting off 
the inevitable clash. JXephas paid a visit to Antioch, and for a 
time associated with the Christians there as one of their number, 
eating with them without question. But others coming from 
James, he was afraid and separated from them. The rest of the 
Jews in the congregation also withdrew from association with 
their fellow-believers, and even Barnabas was swayed by their 
example and carried away by the same hypocrisy. 

From that time he ceased to be a fellow-laborer in the new 
movement. But Paul never regained the lost influence. Paul, 
thus deserted, did not hesitate to berate Kephas before them 
all. ‘‘Il withstand him to the face,’’ says he, ‘‘ because he was 
in the wrong.’’ First he challenged him for his double dealing, 
and, he then repudiated the Law as a means for the development 
of the higher life; declaring that if righteousness could be pro- 
duced by it, the ministry of Jesus had been unnecessary. 

The few writings which may be attributed to the first cen- 
tury seem to accentuate this controversy. In the Apocalypse 
there is repeated mention of a teaching that it was lawful to eat 
things sacrificed to idols, and to take part in gross pagan rites. 
Those also are alluded to, but not named, ‘‘ which say that they 
are apostles, and are not.’’ Paul also on his part denounced cer- 
tain individuals as ‘‘false apostles, deceitful workers transform- 
ing themselves into the apostles of Christ, as Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light.’’ Perhaps in this expression 
he meant Apollos who had come from the Gnostic schools of 
Alexandria and was distasteful to him; but it is more probable 
that he referred to his antagonists at Jerusalem. The writings 
of Paul and James set forth the ground of division. In the 
Epistle to the Romans, Paul has asserted that ‘‘a man is justi- 
fied by faith and not by the works of the Law,’’ and James has 
responded in a Catholic Epistle addressed to ‘‘The Twelve 
Tribes seattered Abroad’’ that the Law was inviolable, ‘‘whoso- 
ever offended in one point is guilty of all, and that a man is 
justified by works, and not by faith only.’’ 

The Ebionites denounced Paul unequivocally as an imposter. 
They affirmed that he had sought to marry a Jewish lady of 
noble family, and that his reported conversion was entirely due 
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to that matter. Finding that his suit was unavailing, he turned 
against the Jews and became hostile to their religious beliefs 
and observances. This made him obnoxious to the members of 
the priesthood as well as to others of Jewish lineage. 

Paul himself based his claim of independent apostleship 
upon direct authority from Jesus Christ. He describes this 
manifestation. Writing to the Corinthians he says of himself: 
‘‘It is not becoming to boast, but I will pass to visions and rev- 
elations. I knew a man in Christ, it was fourteen years ago, 
whether in the body I know not or out of the body I do not know; 
such a one was rapt to the third heaven. And | know that such 
a man, whether in the body or without the body | do not know, 
God knows, that he was rapt into paradise and heard things in- 
effable which it is not lawful for a man to utter familiarly.’’ 

This reads like an account of one of the epoptic visions in 
the Initiations. Dr. Wise gives an account from the 7almud, 
which he seems to think relates to an occurrence of similar char- 
acter. ‘‘Four men went into Paradise, Ben Azai saw and be- 
came insane. Ben Zioma saw and died. Aher saw and cut the 
scions. Akiba went in and came out in peace.’’ 

In the person of Aher we are instructed to recognize the 
Apostle Paul.. He appears to have been known by a variety of 
appellations. He was named Saul, as if in allusion to this vision 
of Paradise, Saul, or Sheal, being the Hebrew name for the other 
world. Paul, which only means ‘‘little man,’’? seems like a 
species of nickname. Aher, or ‘‘other,’’ was an epithet for per- 
sons not of Jewish ancestry or sympathy, and would appear to 
have been applied to him for having extended his labors to non- 
Judean populations. His real name, the Doctor intimates, was 
Elisha ben Abuah. 

The ‘‘scions’’ which he is represented as having cut in Para- 
dise were doctrines from the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. In the words of Haya ben Sharira of the Rabbinie College 
of Pumpadita: ‘‘Aher cut the scions—erred, went astray, be- 
came an apostate and heretic.’’ This, it would be manifest from 
Jewish authority, was the ‘‘revelations’’ which he received as 
his commission of apostleship. The Widrash explains it further. 
When Paul or Aher saw the vision of Paradise he beheld the 
‘‘angel of the presence’? whom the Rabbis denominate the Meta- 
thron, sitting instead of standing. At once he took this as posi- 
tive evidence that this holy being was likewise a sovereign power, 
—the Son of God who ruled over all things, except God himself. 
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It will be borne in mind that in all his teaching Paul de- 
clared that he had laid Christ as the foundation for the super- 
structure of his doctrine. He recognized him as having risen 
from the dead a spiritual body arising from the decaying cor- 
poreal framework, as a plant from the seed which is sown to pro- 
duce it. He was a genuine apostle, he insists accordingly, having 
‘*seen the Lord.’’ 

In the Epistles of Paul we undoubtedly have the accurate 
account of his adoption of the new doctrine. Leaving Damascus, 
he went southward into Arabia. This region was at that period 
famous for its religious communities. The Essenes, according to 
Pliny, had dwelt in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea for in- 
numerable centuries. John the Baptist seems like one of that 
people. The Ebionites and Nazarenes from Jerusalem are said 
to have repaired to the Perea when invading armies threatened 
Judea; and it is also stated that Jerome obtained from them the 
arcane or secret work which he rendered in new form as the 
Gospel according to Matthew. 

The Kenites or Sacred Seribes also dwelt in Arabia. Moses 
is recorded as having married into their tribe, and both he and 
Elijah the prophet, we are told, had audience with God, or, in 
other words, received initiation at Horeb, a cave or sanctuary 
in Mount Sinai. Jesus himself is described as passing much time 
in Arabia, perhaps among the Nabateans. 

Paul, spending three years in this region, had opportunity to 
perfect his religious studies without resorting to Jerusalem. He 
never hesitated to set his claims as high as those of prophets or 
hierophants. ‘‘We speak wisdom hidden in a Mystery,’’ he 
writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘ which none of the rulers of this world 
knew’’—in other words, which was superior to the epopteia or 
3eholdings of the Eleusinian, Baechie or Mithraie revelations. 
‘‘The psychie man,’’ prizing only sensuous manifestations did 
not receive it, because it was too fanciful and visionary, but the 
spiritual man eognized it all; ‘‘for,’’? he remarks, ‘‘we have the 
mind (or spiritual perception) of Christ.’’? Finally, as though 
this was not enough in the way of setting aside the authority of 
Apollos and the Alexandrian Gnosis, he writes further: ‘‘If any 
man think himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowl- 
edge that the things which I am writing to you are the command- 
ments of the Lord.’’ 

Paul, ‘‘as touching the Law, a Pharisee,’’ exceeded in con- 
ception the scope of view and action contemplated by the most 
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accomplished Rabbi. The Golden Maxim of Hillel, the Golden 
Rule of Jesus, was with him a matter to be realized—at once a 
bridge between Jew and Gentile, and from man to God. Casting 
aside the exclusiveness cherished by the Zealots of Judea, and 
discarding the narrow views of James and the Ebionites of Jeru- 
salem, he marked out his own career without respect to creed, 
sect or people, and included the whole human family in his field 
of operation. He contemplated what had never been attempted 
before him, the demolishing of the entire fabric of Phrygian, 
Grecian and Roman worship. He understood his age; he stood 
upon its summit and adopted means the most available to carry 
out his purpose. One God, one law of action, one destiny for all 
mankind, comprised the whole of his evangel. 

We have no trustworthy record of his death. Ecclesiastical 
fable has made him a victim of the cruelty of Nero. The state- 
ment in the second Epistle to Timothy has been supposed ac- 
cordingly to refer to such an event: ‘‘I am now being worn out 
and the time of my dissolution is near.’’ But no historian or an- 
nalist has told of his end. Rabbinical records, it is said, relate 
that he lived to a good old age and died in quiet. Mention is also 
made of his daughters, of the desertion of his followers and of 
the hostility of the other apostles; and admiration is expressed 
of his learning and other excellencies. Indeed, to the present 
day, intelligent Jews praise the great Apostle. 

It appears evident, however, that his peculiar teachings fell 
into discredit about the time of his Epistles. ‘All they which 
are in Asia he turned away from me,’’ is recorded in the second 
Epistle to Timothy; ‘‘No man stood with me, but all forsook 
me.’’ He exhibits much irritation at such unfaithfulness. He 
had been followed at Ephesus and to Corinth by Apollos, a Jew 
from Alexandria, who seems to have taught the Gnostic doctrines 
of the Logos, incorporating it with the gospel of Paul—‘‘show- 
ing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christos.’’ As a result 
there sprung up factions: every one declaring himself as of the 
party of Paul, or Apollos, or Kephas or Christ. ‘‘I have begot- 
ten you through the Gospel,’’ he declares, ‘‘be ye followers of 
m?.’’ To the Galatians, he had been even more severe. ‘‘It is 
not another gospel, but there are some who are disturbing you,’’ 
he writes; ‘‘I would that they were made emasculate.’’ 

With him the issues were plain. The Jews required a defin- 
ite symbol or token, and Greeks demanded intelligent reasoning. 
They sought after philosophic wisdom, but he promulgated 
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rightly, meeting both requirements: ‘‘Christ the power of God 
and the Wisdom of God.’’ 

The Christ of Paul has constituted an enigma which has 
never been quite easy to solve. 

He was something else than the Jesus of the Gospels. Paul 
disregarded utterly the ‘‘endless genealogies,’’ which were char- 
acteristic of the Gnostic writings. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel, describes Jesus as what would now be termed a ‘‘ma- 
terialized’’ divine spirit. He was the Logos, or First Emanation 
—‘‘at the beginning adnate to God,’’ divine and yet incarnated 
as a human being. The ‘‘mother of Jesus,’’ like the princess 
Semele had given birth, we are told, not to a love-child, but to an 
offspring that was very God. No Jew of whatever sect, no 
apostle, no earlier believer of the Gospel, ever promulgated such 
an idea. Nevertheless, Paul himself always seems to treat of 
Christ as a personage rather than as a person. In a manner 
somewhat analogous, the Sacred lessons of the Secret assemblies 
often personified the divine Good and the Divine Truth in a 
human form, assailed by the passions and appetites, but superior 
to them; and this doctrine, emerging from the crypt, has been 
apprehended by churchlings and gross-minded individuals as 
that of immaculate conception and divine incarnation. 

The hypothesis of the end of the world and attending judg- 
ment which was kept in mind by the apostolic writers, must with- 
out doubt be treated hermeneutically. It was in keeping with 
the doctrines of cycles, which was part of the ancient secret 
learning. Its mythic meaning is disclosed in the following pas- 
sage: ‘‘If any man is in Christ he is a new creature; old things 
have passed away, all things have become new, and are all of 
God.’’ It is very probable that this is the key to all the refer- 
ences to judgment and the coming or becoming present of the 
Lord. Paul believed that the Jesus whom he saw was the spirit- 
ual essence apart from the body, as ‘‘flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God, nor that which is corruptible inherit 
incorruption.’’ The Lord he declares to be ‘‘spirit’’? and who- 
ever was ‘‘in him’’ had risen or ascended to the evolution of the 
spiritual nature, faculties and conditions. He was in the anas- 
tasis, the resurrection or future life; he was ‘‘dead and freed 
from sin,’’ and so although while as to the external and psychical 
nature he might abide in the world, he had, in his interior being, 
passed into eternity. 
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The Gospel of Paul exhibits, in very many respects, a re- 
markable similarity to the sublimer doctrines of Plato. Living 
in different ages and with different peoples, their language and 
mode of expression are somewhat diverse. But no one who is 
familiar with the expositions of the philosopher concerning the 
nous or interior mind, divine alike in God and man, and the 
agathon or Supreme Good, which is the all of life, can long be 
unable to recognize the teachings of the great apostle concerning 
the spirit or inner self, by which God and man are at one, and 
love or charity, the justice or righteousness which transcends all 
and at the same time embraces all. 

We need not care for the petty criticisms of those who have 
failed to measure the great apostle. He was not a man of com- 
mon ability. He was superior to his time, and even his own 
people were compelled to acknowledge his greatness. Inside his 
world he would have no Jew or Greek, as such. By faith, fidelity 
to intelligent conviction, both were alike children of the Light. 
Great, energetic and resolute, he boldly asserted the doctrines of 
One God and a pure life. Every prejudice and partition-wall in 
the way of their acceptance, he beat to the ground. Plato had 
not scrupled to forbid the tales of Homer in his ideal common- 
wealth; and Paul emulated him in discarding every teacher, sys- 
tem or custom which restricted the human mind, or tended to 
hide from it the sublime ideal. 

The fame of the great Christian luminary arose anew in 
Christendom, and his doctrines, modified by many unfortunate 
adulterations, have been proclaimed through the world. It sup- 
planted the rival Ebionism, but in its turn amalgamated with 
other current notions. Hence modern Christianity ean hardly be 
said to be strictly identical with the doctrine and mode of life 
promulgated by Paul. It lacks his breadth of view, his earnest- 
ness, his keen spiritual perception. Bearing the impress of the 
several nations professing it, exhibiting as many forms as there 
are races, it may be similar in Italy and Spain, but it differs 
widely in England, France, Germany, Russia, Armenia, and 
Abyssinia. As compared with preceding worships, the change 
from one to the other seems often to have been more in name 
than in genius. Men had gone to bed at night pagans and awoke 
in the morning pursuant to law, Christians. As for the Sermon 
on the Mount and other teachings of Jesus, the conspicuous doc- 
trines are more or less repudiated by every Christian community 
of any considerable dimensions. Barbarism, oppression and 
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eruel punishments are as common as in the days of paganism. 
Yet the humanizing leaven is fermenting, and despite the usual 
railing against sentimentality, which is so often launched against 
individuals of conviction, we may continue to hope that when 
mankind shall become enlightened, or the barbarous races and 
families are supplanted by those of nobler nature and instincts, 
the ideal excellencies may become realities. 

“This is undeniable,’’ says Doctor Hookyaas: ‘‘that the 
victory of the Gospel over the heathen world is mainly due to the 
power and the gifts of Paul, with his insignificant person, but his 
mighty spirit, with his zeal and inspiration, his elasticity and 
perseverance, his unconditional surrender to his work. It was 
he whose marvellous power and intensity of soul and utter self- 
sacrifice severed Christianity from the Synagogue when without 
him it would have remained an insignificant or forgotten Jewish 
sect; it was he who worked it into a new principle of life and a 
new system of religion, who proclaimed and established it in two 
continents with a courage, an energy, and a perseverance that 
have never been surpassed. In a word, Christianity and, there- 
fore, humanity owe an inestimable debt to Paul: and except 
Jesus, we know of no human being who has won and who still 
retains, after so many ages, an influence like his.”’ 


ALCHEMY. 


TOWNSEND ALLEN. 


A lump of carbon, formless, dull and black, 

By Master hand was placed upon the rack; 
Through fierce enduring fires its heart annealed, 
And Jo! A shining diamond lay revealed. 
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SavonAROLA APPOINTED Pustic PREACHER OF San Marco. Huis 
OPENING DISCOURSE. 


and instructions of Savonarola, made rapid progress in 

developing within themselves the interior or hidden 

life. Though so different in their natures and charac- 
ters, they were one in the attachment and loving friendship they 
entertained and cherished towards him, so that ultimately their 
minds became so blended and harmonized with Savonarola’s 
that they were able to converse with him whilst in their separate 
cells or dormitories. 

Following faithfully and carrying out perseveringly his 
suggestions, and devoting certain periods at night to meditation 
and spiritual aspiration, they attained at last unto that state of 
inward exaltation and feeling that precedes what Mystics term 
and describe as the Beatific vision, that constitutes the illumina- 
tive or second stage in all true spiritual growth and development 
which, in order to enjoy, needs not occult rites and cireumambu- 
lations and the recitation of incantatory adjurations, but purity 
of life and purpose, with a yearning and longing to become as- 
similated and unified with the Divine and thus able to hold fel- 
lowship and communion with those lofty souls, those great in- 
tellectual and spiritual teachers of humanity in past ages, those 
sceptered sovereigns of the mind who, having done their work 
and won their immortality on their celestial planes of existence, 
do not forget nor cease to love and sympathize with those they 
have left behind following in the wake and path they traverse 
and trod. 


T HESE two Dominican frater, under the personal teachings 
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The spiritual growth and development of these two frate, 
coworking with Savonarola, was of an extraordinary character 
and their experience most interesting; being unimaginable save 
by those who have become ‘‘children of the Light.’ 

Whilst sitting, each of them in their lone cells, in silence un- 
broken and undisturbed by any external noise and din, a pale 
blue luminous mist sometimes became visible which, slowly and 
gradually increasing in brightness and brillianey, bathed the 
room with light like that of the sun. At other times, this bright 
light was sudden and instantaneous in its appearance, and then: 
forms bright and clear as erystal, each surrounded with its own 
splendid aura, came, as they always come, messengers of light 
with their words of loving counsel to those souls seeking for light 
and truth, or needing power and strength in their long and 
wearying struggle and combat against external influences, so dif- 
ficult at times to resist and overcome. 

Sometimes, in moments of ecstacy, becoming unconscious of 
all external surroundings, they found themselves in a higher 
sphere of life and existence; the incomparable loveliness, beauty 
and splendor of which was indescribable, ineffable; and returned 
thence, with natures expanded and minds enlightened and filled 
with knowledge which they imparted to Savonarola, who inter- 
preted and explained to them what they could not understand or 
comprehend. 

At oceasional intervals they all three found themselves 
standing together on a plane of existence silently beholding and 
viewing in wonderment, things and seenes which it hath not 
entered into the ordinary mind to conceive of or imagine, and as 
they stood there, hushed and speechless, they became conscious 
of an inward motion, the inflowing into themselves of a some- 
thing they could not describe, that seemed to transform their 
natures and fill them with a deep sense of what the world and 
every one in it is seeking and yearning after: Peace—Peace that 
brings us power, light, strength, an inward calm and a sense of 
union with the Divine. 

Such were the experiences of Savonarola and his two fellow 
frate, Sylvester and Domenico. Though in the world, they were 
not of it, and amongst the inmates of San Mareo moved and lived 
each of them a life within a life, a life unknown and uncog- 
nisable save to those who, born again, not of the flesh but the 
spirit, enter into the joys and fruition of the inner and higher 
life, the Life Divine. 
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Speaks the Christ within: 


Child of earth, if thou learnest well the art 

Of self-effacement, making thyself pure 

And free from worldly desires, soon shall thy soul 
Be filled with light that emanates through me 
Learn to conquer self in all things; banish out 

Of thyself the love of self, plucking up its roots. 
Then shalt thou rise on high, and union attain with 
The life divine. 


Happy were the evenings and very instructing and enlight- 
ening were the discourse of Savonarola in the beautiful convent 
garden of San Mareo. Listening to them with rapt attention, 
his hearers felt for a time as though raised and lifted out of 
themselves into a higher sphere of thought; becoming subjects 
of loftier and more elevated ideas of life, its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

Unlike the generality of preachers in his days, Savonarola 
was no slavish imitator of ancient and classical formulas of 
expression. He indulged not in the use of metaphysical terms 
and refrained from the practice of quoting from Latin authors 
words and phrases which tended little to the edification of his 
hearers. What he said was spoken in the mother tongue; what 
he taught was a philosophy of life and not dogmatic theology 
bristling with dark questions that demanded faith rather than 
understanding. His audiences though at first composed solely 
of the inmates of San Marco, soon became increased by the pres- 
ence of learned and cultured laymen and members of noble fami- 
hes in Florence. who having heard inadvertently of Savona- 
rola’s lectures, and impelled more by a feeling of curiosity than 
a desire to learn, began to flock in considerable numbers at his 
evening discourses. 

Like the Athenians of old, the Florentines were always lust- 
ing after some new excitant to relieve a life that had become 
monotonous and wearying in its insatiable demands upon their 
time and the sacrifice of their moral life and political virtue. 
Bacchus and Venus, whom they had worshipped so long, were 
beginning to lose their power and influence over the populace, 
whose libations at the shrines of these divinities had brought 
them nothing but a feeling of satiety and self-disgust, followed 
by a craving and yearning after something more satisfying and 
less outrageous to their moral natures and constitution. As 
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these scions of learning and culture, like ephemeral butterflies, 
fluttered into the beautiful garden of the convent and mingled 
with the frate and novices of San Marco and listened to Savon- 
arola’s discourses, a feeling of surprise crept over them as they 
asked themselves the question: was he the preacher whom but a 
few months ago they had ignored and slighted, the same whom 
on account of his uncouthness of speech, his strange style of 
oratory, his northern accent, his lack of all those conventional 
graces of diction they admired so much, they had so contemptu- 
ously refused to listen to? Was the cowled form whom they 
now heard speaking and to whom they felt attracted by a power 
they could not understand, the same individual whom they for- 
merly left to preach to bare walls and empty benches? 

So great a change was beyond their comprehension, for as 
yet they were altogether ignorant and unconscious of the exist- 
ence and power of the higher life and unaware of the wondrous 
transformations of life and character it effects and produces in 
the individual soul, out of weakness bringing forth strength, 
and causing the Ethiop to become white and the leopard to 
change his spotted skin. Though learned in science and con- 
summate in the arts of society and politics covering their devo- 
tees with a veneer of specious gentility and respectability that 
coats and hides too often so much that is inhuman, vile and bar- 
barous, they were totally uninformed and uninstructed concern- 
ing the operation of that secret, invisible something in human 
nature that is slowly and silently transmuting it into something 
‘‘rich and strange,’’ so that having borne the image of the 
earthly, it becomes impressed with the likeness of the heavenly 
and clothed with attributes of might and power which, in their 
fruition and exercise, enable it to become the heir of the ages, 
the lord and comptroller of the natural world, the field and the- 
atre of its past, present and future stages of development and 
evolution without which there is and can be no attainment of the 
higher sphere of existence that awaits it. Though unacquainted 
with all this, they recognized and felt, if they did not under- 
stand it, as they noticed its effects in Savonarola, so much so 
that, though they could not define it to themselves, they gradu- 
ally became attracted towards him and delighted to listen to his 
discourses. On returning to their homes and the various circles 
of society of which they were members, these fashionable audi- 
tors of Savonarola began to speak of him and refer to him in 
terms of respect and admiration. 
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This was particularly the case with Count Picus Mirandola, 
who regarded him with a feeling of loving friendship that ceased 
only with death. From his almost daily intercourse with Savon- 
arola, and the instructions he received from him in his quest 
after the higher life, the Count made such rapid progress so 
that when his truly gentle and beautiful life career came to a 
close, his last expressed wish was to be buried in San Marco and 
thus be near the master who had imparted to him the true secret, 
and aided him so much in the discovery and acquirement of what 
above all other things he had craved and yearned to enjoy. 

At length, a general desire arose within the minds of the 
lay auditors who intimated to the prior that Savonarola should 
be appointed public preacher in the church of San Marco, in 
order that the citizens of Florence in general might have the 
opportunity of hearing and benefitting from his ministrations. 
The proposition was heartily and graciously entertained by him 
and submitted to his fellow officials in the convent who, without 
a single exception, gave their vote and elected Savonarola; for 
who so qualified and able as he, to fulfill and discharge the duties 
of a position so important to stem the torrent of vice and disst- 
pation that prevailed throughout Florence. It was, however, a 
position that Savonarola did not covet, for he remembered the 
egregious failure of his first public appearance as a preacher 
in Florence and was not inclined to risk a second attempt. 
When, owing to oft importunate and earnest requests, he found 
himself unable to refuse his petitioners, he begged to be allowed 
a short interval for reflection and consideration. 

In thinking and pondering over the subject, he could not but 
recognize that a great change had come over the popular mind 
in regard to himself. His natural humility of character and low 
estimate of his own abilities and intellectual attainments, pre- 
served him from the vanity of thinking that his present success 
proceeded from himself and was entirely due to them. He was 
also fully aware of the various and sudden changes of popular 
caprice, that with it, the idol of worship, the hero of today, oft- 
times became the reprobate and martyr of the morrow. This, 
however, affected him not, his great anxiety being to take no false 
step, to embark on no fresh course unless guided and directed 
by that interior kindly light that never leads astray from the 
path of duty, or conducts its followers into the wrong path. As 
this inward illumination had already dawned within him, it was 
the Urim and Thummim to which he now turned and looked for 
guidance and direction. 
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Sitting in his lone cell, he waited long, until, at length, all 
trains of thought ceasing to flow through the mind, all emotion 
calmed down and quiescent, all feeling and passion hushed, a 
sense of serene peace and tranquillity entered into and pervaded 
his inner self. Then flashed the light divine before his spiritual 
gaze, and the curtain of the future as by an invisible hand was 
drawn aside. Then read he and grasped his destiny, and recog- 
nized clearly and fully the mission he was called to undertake in 
Florence, and all that it involved, and, as the vision faded slowly 
away, Savonarola on bended knees murmured forth the words: 
‘*Fiat tua voluntas’’ (thy will be done), and, in that moment of 
sublime resignation and self-renunciation, entered on to tie third 
and highest stage of the mystie life, unition with The Divine. 

When the deputation of the frate waited upon him to learn 
his decision, he calmly informed them: ‘‘I will preach and lec- 
ture on Sunday next,’’ and then added, ‘‘and I shall preach for 
eight years,’’ words the import of which they only comprehended 
in after days, and understood when the tragedy of his noble life 
and unselfish career was over and finished. 

The closing part of the fifteenth century in which Savon- 
arola lived, was most remarkable by the change that was creep- 
ing over the public mind of Europe with respect to morality and 
religion. The middle ages with their barbarism and supersti- 
tion, their scepticism and loss of faith in everything spiritual 
and divine, were quickly speeding away and giving place to an 
era of intellectual enlightenment and philosophical enquiry. 
Ideas that Dante and others had sown were beginning to sprout 
forth, and minds imbued with the desire for a better state of 
things than what had prevailed in Italy for some centuries back 
were appearing, whose aim it was to bring their countrymen out 
of spiritual darkness into a region of truth and light which, like 
the undiscovered Continent of America, was wholly unknown to 
them. They had to proceed very warily, for their efforts and 
teachings involved and led to the curtailment of priestly pre- 
rogatives and ecclesiastical authority, and abolishment of every 
obstacle that prevented and hindered the intercommunion of the 
human soul with the spirit of Nature which, cultivated and de- 
veloped, brings it ultimately into intimate communion and fel- 
lowship with the Divine, in whom it lives and has its being. 
Works such as those of Thomas a Kempis’ /mitatio Christi, 
Theologia Germanica, and others, were silently inaugurating and 
producing a great change in the minds of their readers, teaching 
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them that splendid ceremonies, ecclesiastical rites, and even good 
works, when not accompanied with good and pure motives, were 
useless and valueless in themselves and unable to attain to the 
Higher Life, that constitutes the acme of all true religion. Faith 
in the divine and not in clerical institutions, in the authority of 
conscience and the higher life that did not originate from and 
come through the hands of Pope or Priest; these were the teach- 
ings they inculeated, which, slowly percolating and spreading 
throughout the whole of Kurope, reawakened science and philos- 
ophy, gave rise to the Reformation, infused society with new 
life, inaugurated modern culture that led to a higher state of 
civilization and thus rescued the nations from the abyss of scep- 
ticism and corruption in which all were more or less lying en- 
gulfed. 

The arrival and presence in Italy of learned Greeks versed 
in the Alexandrian school of philosophy, together with Marsilio 
Ficino, the greatest platonic philosopher of his age, and trans- 
lator of Plotinus, also contributed to the uplifting of men’s 
minds into higher realms of thought, by which many were able 
to attain unto the Beatific Vision, or the Luminous Mirror of the 
Kabbalists, an endowment beyond the prerogative of clerical au- 
thority to bestow or take away. 

What they were endeavoring to teach and inculeate, Savon- 
arola had already realized within himself. From his youth up- 
wards, the Higher Life had been the great object of his search 
and having, entered into it, it was now his sole desire to reveal 
and make known the reality of its existence to others, that they 
also might share in the light and peace that it brings in its train 
to all who seek and find it. 

The fateful date at length arrived on which Savonarola 
began his public mission in Florence. Upon his success in gain- 
ing the ear of his audience and winning their hearts, depended 
whether he would prove a failure or become a power in the state. 
Already the career of Lorenzo was verging to a close, and 
thoughtful, reflecting citizens were beginning to ask the ques- 
tion: what will become of Florence? when his rule came to an 
end. 

The convent church of San Marco was crowded and densely 
packed by all classes of society, anxious to hear Savonarola and 
form their opinion and assure themselves whether the rumors 
of his doings in Northern Italy were correct or not. The choir 
and stalls were crowded by the inmates of San Marco, from the 
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prior to the seullions of the refectory and kitchen, all were there, 
whilst the nave and aisles were filled to overflowing by laymen 
and priests from other churches who were fain to stand all 
through the service, so great was their desire to hear him, the 
once despised and slighted Savonarola. As the tones of the 
Amen concluding the office and prayers chanted by the choir 
were ascending up on high through a cloud of incense that floated 
throughout the sacred edifice, all eyes were turned and fixed 
upon the lofty cathedra or pulpit as Savonarola ascended its 
steps, and after pronouncing the usual invocation opened his 
little bible. As he stood there before the vast audience with 
head cowled, his face pale yet calm and placid, with eyes out of 
whose clear depths issued and shone forth rays of ethereal light, 
not a sound was heard as each hearer with hushed breath and 
beating heart stood spellbound and bent forward to catch his 
opening words. They had not long to wait. With right arm 
slightly raised and stretched forth, and in a voice low yet clear 
and heard by every one throughout the whole building, he read 
out verses in the Apocalypse that were to form the subject of his 
sermon : 

‘¢And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write, 
‘These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness the 
beginning of the creation of God. I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot: So because thou art lukewarm and neither 
cold nor hot I will spue thee out of my mouth. Because thou 
sayest, I am rich and increased in goods and have need of noth- 
ing, and knowest not that thou art wretched and miserable and 
poor and blind and naked. I counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich, and white raiment that 
thou mayst be clothed and that the shame of thy nakedness do 
not appear, and anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that thou mayst 
see. As many as | love, I rebuke and chasten, be zealous there- 
fore and repent. Behold I stand at the door and knock, if any 
man hear my voice and open the door I will come in to him and 
will sup with him and he with me. To him that overcometh, will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame and 
am set down with my Father in his throne. He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.’ ’”! 

Pausing a moment, Savonarola proceeded to sketch in clear 
and brief outline the history of the Laodicean church, its indiffer- 
ence, its apathy and neglect of the Divine life. Though it re- 
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joiced in being rich and in having need of nothing, though 
adorned with all the graces that culture of the arts and sciences 
and the study of philosophy bring with them, yet lacked they one 
thing needful, without which human existence, frail and fleeting 
as that of the insect sporting in the sunlight, ends in failure and 
disaster. Thus it was with the Laodicean churech,—it knew not 
that for its continuance and endurance it required something 
more than the phenomenal and meretricious tinsel of worldly 
wealth and celebrity. Thus was its history, the history of hu- 
man nature unenlightened, and following its animal propensities, 
trusting in its imperfect intellectual endowments and devoting 
itself to the worship and enjoyment of that which satisfieth not, 
finds itself, at last: poor and miserable, wretched and naked, 
blindly rushing on to ruin and destruction. It is the history also 
of nations who have left behind them only wmbra magni nominis 
(the shadow of a great name). In eloquent and forcible words 
the preacher sketched the story of mighty empires and kingdoms 
of the past, and described the characteristic of each, and wherein 
they had failed through their deflection from and ignoring of the 
great law of the universe that makes for righteousness, the in- 
fringement of which brings disaster and spells ruin to nations 
as well as individuals. Babylon gloried in its mighty armies 
and the strong bulwarks of its impregnable city; Persia in its 
countless hordes of armed warriors; Egypt trusted in her won- 
derful mechanics and engineering; Greece worshipped beauty 
and intellect; whilst Rome the strong and mighty had trusted in 
her short sword and her strong brawny arm. They had all built 
up and founded their greatness on selfishness. In vain had the 
great Weltgeist visited them and knocked at their gates. ‘To no 
effect had it cried aloud: ‘‘ Buy of me gold tried in the fire that 
ve may be rich, and white raiment that ye may be clothed, that 
the shame of your nakedness may not appear, and eye salve that 
ve may se?!’’ ‘Their only answer had been to its entreaties and 
appeals: ‘‘We are rich and increased in goods and have need of 
nothing.’’ Thus perished they, and over their desolate plains 
with their buried cities and deserted ruin, their vanished glory 
and greatness, we read the dread epitaph, Mene, Tekel, Uphar- 
sin, the commentary on which is that only ‘‘right doing exalted a 
nation, but sin is the ruin of a people.”’ 

Again for a moment Savonarola paused, and then, in impas- 
sioned tones that struck home to the hearts of everyone berore 
him, he proceeded : 
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And this will be the doom of Florence, also, Florence, fairest 
of cities, sitting as a queen in her domain of incomparable beauty 
and loveliness, unless she listen to and obey the voice out of the 
great silence: ‘‘ Behold I stand at thy door and knock ;—if thou 
wilt open the door I will come in to thee and will sup with thee 
and thou with me!’’ 

These ominous words like a sudden clap of thunder echoed 
and reverberated through aisle and nave. <A wave of feeling 
amounting to awe swept over the audience and their breasts 
heaved with emotions they could seareely repress. No time was 
there to ask the question, ‘‘What did he mean?’’ With re- 
doubled energy the voice of Savonarola sounded and rang out 
elarion-like : 

‘* Florence has been blessed with many endowments of beauty 
and power. Wealth in abundance has been poured into her lap. 
Kimperors and popes, kings and princes, have honored her with 
their presence and visits. She has given birth to children whose 
genius has decorated and adorned her with works of art and mon- 
uments of architecture incomparable by their beauty of design 
and inimitable in their execution. From ages the most remote 
she has sent forth warriors and chieftains, renowned for their 
ralour and bravery, who have fought for and defended her lib- 
erty and freedom with their life’s blood. Poets have sung of her, 
painters and sculptors, whose matchless creations on canvas and 
in stones are the wonder and admiration of all who behold them, . 
have decorated her and made her beautiful and fair, yet is she 
unhappy. Her ehief and direst foes have been they of her own 
household. She has been the camp of bitter factions and san- 
geuinary revolutions. Her own children have degraded and de- 
spoiled her of her fair fame and trampled under foot her glory. 
Filled with hatred and jealousy and envious ambition, they have 
been cruel and merciless to each other in striving to acquire 
dominance and sway, whether Guelph or Ghibeline, Bianchi or 
Neri, destroying and confiscating each other’s patrimony and 
homes and expelling their brethren to eat the bread of strangers 
and drink the exile’s bitter cup of poverty. Her citizens, the 
greatest and best, have been ruthlessly butchered and her streets 
flowed with the blood of women and children slain by the sword. 
Yet has she weathered through all disasters and come forth out 
of tribulation and ruin that threatened her existence as a state 
and a city; so that, phoenix-like, from out of the ashes of the 
dark and terrible past, Florence has risen again and become 
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wealthy and famed throughout all quarters of Europe. But the 
bitter lessons of experience have not taught her wisdom. She 
is still unhappy, for her sins are still many and great. She has 
lost her former love of liberty and her republican virtue and 
honest valour have become things of the past. Goodness, purity 
of life and thought, have been supplanted by vice and profligacy, 
so that public morality has become merely a name, and religion 
a travesty of all that is holy and sacred. Yet Florence with her 
gilded domes, her marble palaces and academies, like the church 
of Laodicea, is saying: ‘I am rich and increased in goods and 
have need of nothing,’ and knoweth not that she is poor and 
wretched and blind and what the end of these things will be, 
Long has the pleading voice been speaking unto her, ‘Open unto 
me,’ and she hath replied, ‘Go thy way at this time, at a more 
convenient season will I listen unto thee,’ little knowing that the 
sword of divine justice is ready to strike her and that the shades 
of the mighty fallen ones are crying: ‘Art thou also become like 
unto us?’ Oh that Florence may escape the overhanging doom 
that threatens her! The angel of mercy has not yet taken its 
flight. It still pleads for Florence, that she may be spared, that 
she may live and flourish and regain her lost purity.’’ 

Then with uplifted hands and upturned face and head that 
became encircled with a dim aureole of strange light, Savonarola 
eried aloud: 

‘‘Oh Thou great Being, Lord of the Universe, who alone 
rulest in the kingdom of men, thou with whom there is mercy and 
plenteous redemption and who keepeth not anger forever, spare 
Florence, I beseech thee. Take thou my life, let my name and 
memory become forgotten, but let Florence be spared, that like 
the lily, her emblem, she may become fair and beautiful and pure 
in thy sight, and rejoice and joy in thy salvation and mercy that 
endureth forever!’’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references, and expository remarks. 


By NuruHo pE Manuar. 
Continued from page 318. 


HicuHer DevacHanic oR HEAVENLY SPHERES. 


accompanying spheres, though imvisible to mortal sight, 
has its reflection and analogue, namely, the lower world 
with its cireumambient spheres, according to the saying, 
‘As above, so below.’ The works of the Holy One in the celestial 
world are the type of those in the terrestrial world. The meaning 
of the words, Brashith, bara Alhim is this: brasahith, i. e., the 
celestial world, gave rise or origin to Alhim, the visible divine 
name that then first became known. Thus Alhim was associated 
with the creation of the world, as Brashith was connected with 
the creation of the celestial or invisible world, that being the 
type, thus the antetype, or in other words, one was the reflection 
and analogue of the other, and therefore it is written, ‘ath hasha- 
mayim, veath ha-aretzs’ (the heavens and the earth). The 
heaven on high produced and gave rise to the earth below.’’ 

It is written, ‘‘ And the earth was without form and void’’ 
(Tohu va Bohu). The signification of these words has already 
been given. The word aretzs here refers to the earth in its 
primal state when void of light. By the word ‘‘was,’’ scripture 
teaches that it existed at its creation in a state of chaos and con- 
fusion. It is also said ‘‘and darkness,’’ which was the depriva- 
tion of the light emanating from the antetypal world, owing to 
the matter of the earth becoming condensed and thus less re- 


Si Rabbi Abbi: ‘‘The higher or celestial world with its 
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eeptive of its reflection. These words, Tohu, Bohu and dark- 
ness, together with a fourth,‘‘wind,’’ represent the four elements 
composing the substance of the earth. Another version gives 
‘‘ve-ath ha-aretzs,’’ referring to this world and its several divi- 
sions that are altogether different from those of the celestial 
world and which are as follows: Aretzs, Gia, Nesia, Zia, Arga 
and Thebel, which latter is greater than all the others as it is 
written: ‘‘ And He shall judge the world (Thebel) in righteous- 
ness’’ (Ps. x. 9). 

Rabbi Jose having asked the question: ‘*‘What kind of world 
is that which is ealled Zia?’’ Rabbi Simeon replied: 

‘‘It is the place of Gehenna or Hell, ‘a land of draught and 
of the shadow of death’ (Jer. 11,1). It is mystically referred to 
in the words, ‘and darkness was upon the face of the deep’ 
(Gen. i, 2), alluding to Zia, the abode of Hell and of the Angel 
of death, and is so ealled because the faces of those who are 
banished there become blackened on account of their wicked 
lives when on earth. The earth of Nesia is that the inhabitants 
of which become oblivious of the past; whereas, in that of Bohu, 
the faculty of memory is vivid and active.’’ 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘The word Bohu denotes the earth, Gia, 
whilst the words, ‘and the spirit of Alhim moved upon the face 
of the waters,’ designate that of Thebel, which is nourished 
and sustained by the spirit of Alhim, as is also Aretzs, our own 
abode of earthly existence, which is circumscribed and sur- 
rounded by seven spheres analogous to those of the celestial 
world, all of them being under the domination and control of 
their particular lords and guardians. The seven spheres of the 
celestial world are prototypes of those that surround our world 
and are inhabited by angelic beings who sing the praises of the 
Holy One, and use their own individual forms of worship. Their 
rank and order are indicated by the sphere they occupy. 

‘““The first of these higher or celestial spheres and nearest 
to the earth, is altogether void of light and is the abode of 
angels who are like tempestuous winds, never seen, but felt, 
and are always invisible as they are void of light and darkness 
and undistinguished by any color. They are wholly without 
self-consciousness and without form or shape. Its chief and 
ruler is an angel named J'ahariel, who has under him seventy 
subordinates. Their motion is manifested by the glittering of 
fiery sparks, the appearance and disappearance of which con- 
stitute day and night. 
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‘*The second celestial sphere is distinguished from the first 
by the possession of a modicum of light, and is inhabited by 
angels appointed to watch over humanity and guide it into the 
path of uprightness whenever there is danger of its falling into 
error and wrong doing. When righteousness prevails in the 
world, they are filled with joy and delight. Their chief and 
ruler is called Qadmiel. When Israel commences its worship of 
the Holy One, they then manifest and make themselves visible 
in forms of intense brightness, and three times daily they bless 
and hallow the divine name. When they observe Israel study- 
ing and meditating on the law or secret doctrine, they ascend 
on high before the Holy One, who takes account of what they 
have seen and heard. 

‘‘The third celestial sphere is pervaded and filled with fire 
and flames. In it the fiery river Nahar dinur takes its rise and 
flows into Gehenna, overwhelming and engulphing in its course 
those mortals whose lives on earth were given up and addicted 
to evil and wrongdoing. Over these are placed destroying 
and tormenting angels, also accusing angels who, however, 
have no power or influence over Israel when it repents and does 
what is just and right. The abode of their chief is on the left 
side of this sphere in which darkness prevails, as it is written, 
‘and darkness was upon the face of the waters.’ It is also the 
abode of Samael, the angel of darkness, the great transgressor. 

‘The Fourth celestial region is splendidly luminous, being 
the ahode of angelic beings of great honor and dignity who, 
unlike those of the first sphere, begin and finish their worship 
of the Holy One without interruption. They are not subject to 
anv change or declension, being angels of merey and compassion 
of whom scripture speaks ‘Who maketh his angels as the wind, 
and his messengers as flames of fire’ (Ps. civ. 4). Their great 
mission work is on the plane of human existence and are invis- 
ible save in visions of the night, or on extraordinary oceasions 
according to the degree of intelligence of those to whom they 
manifest themselves. Their great chief is named Padiel by 
whose orders they hold the key and open the gates of merey 
through which pass the prayers and suppliecations of those who 
sincerely repent and live the Higher and Diviner life. 

‘“The Fifth celestial sphere is one of still greater and more 
intense light. Therein are angels, some of them ruling over 
fire, others over water, and are messengers either of mercy or 
judgment, and as such become manifested as heralds of light or 
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darkness. Their worship of the Holy One takes place at mid- 
right. They are under the control of a chief named Qadashiel. 
When at midnight the north wind begins to blow, the Holy One, 
blessed be He! enters the garden of Eden and holds converse 
with the righteous. Then begin they their service of praise 
which resounds throughout the whole of this sphere and lasts 
during the night until daybreak and the sun appears. At that 
moment these angels join in a grand and glorious song of 
thanksgiving that peals also from all the hosts of heaven, from 
angels and archangels, seraphim, cherubim, above and below all 
uniting in the ascription of blessing and honor, glory and power 
to Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts that liveth forever and ever; as 
it is written, ‘When the morning stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy’ (Job. xxxviii. 7). This their great 
anthem ceases not until Israel begins its song of praise. 

‘‘The Sixth celestial Sphere is nearer to the Kingdom of 
heaven. In it are seas covered with ships, also rivers and lakes 
abounding in fish. Its denizens are under the rule of presidents, 
the chief of whom is named Uriel, who enter on their official 
duties at certain fixed times. When the time arrives for the 
ships to go south, Michael is their ruler; and when they go 
north, Gabriel assumes authority and direction; as these two 
archangels occupy the right and left sides of the Mercaba, or 
celestial chariot. When, however, the ships go eastward, Raph- 
ael rules, and Uriel when they sail westward. 

‘‘The Seventh Celestial Sphere is the highest and accessible 
only to souls of the greatest purity and thus qualified to enter 
into its joys and delights. None other are found there. In it 
are laid up treasures of peace, blessings and benefits. 

‘* All these seven spheres are inhabited and filled with be- 
ings like in their form to man, who cease not to worship and 
give thanks to the Holy One. None of them, however, are so 
conversant with the glory of the Holy One as the inhabitants 
of the sphere of Thebel, who are perfectly pure in body, mind 
and soul. In the seventh celestial sphere there are those who 
have attained to the highest degree of holiness as in the seventh . 
sphere belonging to earth below, are found the just with puri- 
fied bodies. Moreover, above and beyond all these spheres there 
are seven others the existence of which is a subject of faith and 
not of experience, and in each of them are spiritual beings of 
the highest order. 

‘“The first of these mysterious spheres is inhabited by a 
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lofty angel named Rachmiel, who has the charge over those 
who have forsaken idolatry to become worshippers of the Holy 
One. By him they are prepared to look in the Luminous Mir- 
ror, or Beatifie Vision. 

‘‘In the second higher sphere dwells Ahinael, who receives 
under his care all who died ere being initiated in the secret 
doctrine, and instructs them in its teachings. 

‘The third is that where abides Adrahinael, a spirit under 
whose care and guardianship are those who in earth life had 
resolved to change their evil habits, but being suddenly over- 
taken by death, were unable to do as they had willed. Such 
souls find themselves east first into Gehenna, out of which, how- 
ever, they are taken by this spirit and prepared for the enjoy- 
ment of the divine light emanating from their Lord and Creator, 
the Holy One. The joys of such souls are inferior to those of 
others. They are known as ‘children of the flesh,’ and of 
them it is written, ‘From one new moon to another, and from 
one sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship before 
me, saith the Lord’ (Is. Ixvi. 23). 

‘“‘The fourth of the spheres is inhabited by a spirit named 
Gadrihael, presiding over all those who were slain by idolaters. 
His office is to guide them unto the palace of the king clothed 
in robes of purple, in which their names are inwoven and where 
they abide until the day when the Holy One shall avenge their 
sufferings, as it is written: ‘He shall judge amongst the 
heathen. He shall fill the places with dead bodies and shall 
wound the heads of many’ (Ps. ex. 6.). 

‘* Adiriel is the presiding spirit in the fifth higher sphere 
and is in charge of those souls who through their lifelong peni- 
tence, attained to a high degree of holiness and purity in which 
they surpass all others, even as their abode excels all others in 
grandeur and glory. 

‘‘ All the aforenamed presidents are under the rule and au- 
thority of the archangel Michael, captain of the myriad hosts of 
heaven, whose office it is to fill with joy and delight the souls of 
the faithful and true servants of the Lord, by causing them to 
view and behold the light, clear as crystal, that marks the course 
of the river of the water of life flowing into the world to come.’” 


To be Continued. 





‘The conclusion of this discourse is wanting. 
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The whole story of the Nibelungen is fateful, mysterious, 
guided on by unseen influences; yet the actual marvels are few, 
and done in the far distance; those Dwarfs and Cloaks of Dark- 
ness, and charmed Treasure-caves, are heard of rather than be- 
held, the tidings of them seem to issue from unknown space. 
Vain were it to inquire where that Nibelungen-land specially is: 
its very name is Nebelland or Nifl-land, the land of Darkness, of 
Invisibility. The ‘Nibelungen Heroes’ that muster in thousands 
and tens of thousands, though they march to the Rhine or Da- 
nube, and we see their strong limbs and shining armour, we 
could almost faney to be children of the air. Far beyond the 
firm horizon, that wonder-bearing region swims on the infinite 

raters; unseen by bodily eye, or at most discerned as a faint 
streak, hanging in the blue depths, uncertain whether island or 
cloud. And thus the Nibelungen Song, though based on the 
bottomless foundations of Spirit, and not unvisited of skyey 
messengers, is a real, rounded, habitable Earth, where we find 
firm footing, and the wondrous and the common live amicably 
together. Perhaps it would be difficult to find any Poet of 
ancient or modern times, who, in this trying problem, has steered 
his way with greater delicacy and success. 

Carlyle, The Nibelungen Lied. 


Humor is properly the exponent of low things; that which 
first renders them poetical to the mind. The man of Humor sees 
common life, even mean life, under the new light of sportfulness 
and love; whatever has existence has a charm for him. Humor 
has justly been regarded as the finest perfection of poetic genius. 
He who wants it, be his other gifts what they may, has only halt 
a mind; an eye for what is above him, not for what is about him 
or below him. 


—Carlyle, Schiller. 





